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THE WORLD 
GROWING BETTER 


or more materialistic? A study of actual 
events leads Professor Shailer Mathews to be- 
lieve that history does show spiritual forces at 
work which may renew our threatened ideal- 
ism and our confidence in the might of right. 
He sums up his views in his new volume 


“THE SPIRITUAL 
INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY” 


Professor Mathews is Dean of the Divinity 
School in the University of Chicago and is one 
of the most brilliant writers in the field of re- 
ligion today. He is also the Editor of the 
Biblical World. 


— minister and every alert churchman 
should possess this book. It is esssentially a 
book for the times. 


Price of the Book, $1.50 


FOR SALE BY 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, 


700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 





The Disciples Publica- 
— tion Society is an or- 
Publication sanization through 
which churches of the 
Disciples of Christ 


Society 
seek to promote un- 


denominational and constructive 
Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

The charter ander which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. * e¢ @ 


The Disciples Publication Society 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an unsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
om of Disciples, and to 
serve a ** « 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of 
wider fellowship in religious faith an 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy @ catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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Unprecedented Response 
From Our Minister Readers 


Close to two hundred of our minister readers have gone to the 
trouble to write us that they would secure three new subscribers 
apiece for The Christian Century during April—or break 


something in the attempt! 


This kind of co-operation is not 


one degree less than we expected, knowing the spirit of our 


readers as we do. 


For every man who writes us there is at least 


one other man who is quietly working and will write when 


he delivers his three subscriptions. 


We expect the next two 


weeks to be a harvest time, with our minister readers as reapers. 





Luck to You! 
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BATANG, DISCIPLES’ HEADQUARTERS FOR TIBET 


Opening a Land of Marvel and Mystery 


[womu 
naries 
Tne ope 
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red ivain 


icles were wrought when three medical 
led the Disciples into Tibet. The first 
ning of doors that were absolutely 
st foreign religions. No less was the 


tment in such a mission of a people who were 


inning 


missionary work abroad and were 


erwhelmed with the fields already entered 
Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
d die it abideth alone.” Petrus Rijnhart and his 
baby, Charles, lay in the soil of Tibet, and Dr. Susie 
C. Rijnhart, the wife and mother, did not plead in 
r messengers to return with her. Dr. Zenos 
ftis was buried on the road to Lhasa, and Dr. 
made us see the necessity of a statesman- 
li plan for occupying the whole land for Christ 
Che physician who had died, after just one month of 
rvice, spoke through the one who was left to con 
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ue the we 


uld not 


But the 
| many tin 


rk. We saw the white grave with its 


Greater love hath no man than—,” and 
be indifterent 


combination of zeal and determination 
1es before beaten themselves to tatters 


the barriers of Tibet. This time the other miracle 


1ade the attempt effective. The life of a lama was 
ived by the doctor, and persecution ceased. A 
bber chief was healed of his wounds, and im- 


ravel was secured \ fractured skull 


was successfully trephined, and great favor was had 
of all the people. 


Seeing both the purpose and the success of the 
Disciples, other missionaries turned over to them 
the translations and the hopes of sixty years and 
bade them enter in the King’s name. 


We have merely entered. Fourteen other 
towns call us immediately. The whole round of 
missionary activities, schools, presses, hospitals, 
churches, homes, must be established and multi- 
plied. Out of native heathenism must be hewn 
the men who are to do most of the actual teaching, 
preaching and healing. Dr. and Mrs. Shelton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden, Dr. and Mrs. Hardy and Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker cannot reach 3,000,000 people scat- 
tered through 1,000,000 square miles of mountains 
that average 16,500 feet above sea level, with no 
transportation but horses and yaks, and no swifter 
means of communication. 


Che cablegram of Dr. Loftis’ death was scarcely 
published before Dr. Hardy’s telegram volunteering 
to fill the gap was received in Cincinnati. The chal- 
lenge still stands. The four must become forty. 
\nd the forty must not be left empty handed to 
meet our exclusive and gigantic task in Tibet. Nor 
will they be, if the Men and Millions Movement 
succeeds 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT 


222 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


April 19, 1917 
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Prejudices Against the Church 


SOME PEOPLE STILL SPEAK EVIL OF THE 
CHURCH. 

It is a sad fact that after two thousand years of 
Christian history there should be people who misunder- 
stand and even hate the church. When we examine the 
church statistics, they seem to imply that half the people 
in the country are not in church membership. This un- 
evangelized half is made up partly of people who think 
well of the church but cannot accept its creed. The others 
are people in various stages of disaffection and even hatred. 

There is the old-time infidel, who is rather a dis- 
appearing type. While many men sadly confess that they 
do not believe, the infidel is the man who boasts that he 
will not believe. He belongs to a tradition which goes 
all the way back to Lucian, who sneered at the Roman 
religion. The infidel has been fed by the mistakes of the 
theologians. Only the coming of a scientific method in 
theology has taken away from him the opportunity that 
gave him influence in the world. 

Among those who have been prejudiced against the 
church has often been found the scientist. In a previous 
generation, the medical colleges formed a recruiting ground 
for anti-religious feeling. The scientist has not always 
been an infidel. Often he had a large measure of religious 
hypothesis in his mind. He remembered, however, that 
for centuries the church had hindered investigation. 
Galileo had been forced to recant. Bruno was burned at 
the stake. Even Charles Darwin was hindered for a time 
by religious restrictions that got in the road of his work. 
The older theology was unscientific in its method. It 
opposed its supernaturalism to law. It supposed a false 
opposition between revelation and -knowledge. To this 
day there are many devotees of science who think they 
serve their mistress best by tearing down religious senti- 
ment. 


* * 


Unquestionably the friends of social progress have 
often been prejudiced against the church because of a 
belief that the church is the foe of community uplift. A 
Socialist orator stood one night and, pointing to a near-by 
Disciple church, said: “They preach a heaven on the 
moon in the bye and bye; I come to preach a heaven on 
the earth and in the here and now.” The church has been 
represented as being the last fortress of capitalism. The 
Socialist orator was not any more troubled by the facts 
in this matter than in some other cases. His assertion 
was accepted by other men equally ignorant of the fact 
that the churches are, in a majority of cases, made up of 
people in humble circumstances. 

The labor union man, also, has felt at times a feeling 
against the church. In a certain city a beautiful church 
was built with a thousand more pews than the congrega- 
tion needed. It was hoped that the factory men would 
fill these seats. The day on which the owner of the 
factory subscribed ten thousand dollars to help build this 
church, he cut the wages of all his men. For twenty years 





those seats have been empty. Yet, unfortunately, the men 
did not find another church which would suit their ideals, 
as they might easily have done. 

There are a number of miscellaneous matters which 
irritate. The hostile attitude of some churches toward 
the fraternal orders of the “country has been met with 
retaliation. The Roman Catholic church, by its unreason- 
able stand, has turned lodge halls into centers of anti- 
church sentiment. Sometimes Lutherans and some varie- 
ties of evangelicals have shared in this folly. The church 
has made itself obnoxious in one community by ill-advised 
methods of begging. In another, the quarrels of compet- 
ing organizations have alienated right-thinking people. 

The church has suffered in many minds by a divided 
testimony. No two churches preach salvation in the same 
way, though they seem to come out at much the same point. 
A physician once said to a minister, “When you preachers 
agree on religion, I will join the church.” The preacher 
replied: “When you allopaths and homeopaths agree on 
medicine, I will treat my rheumatism.” The retort was 
just, but the doctor’s confusion in the clash of creeds was 
in some measure excusable. 


“ *% 


How shall the prejudices of the community against 
the church be removed? By removing the causes, first 
of all. A scientific method in theology will dispose of 
much misunderstanding. It is already noticeable that the 
men from the better seminaries are not despised as clergy- 
men in the past sometimes were. The community per- 
ceives already that “the new minister” has arrived. The 
scientific method will make impossible the infidel. It will 
reconcile the man of science. It will end at last the divi- 
sion of testimony in Christendom, for it will furnish a 
platform on which all can stand. 

The church’s true attitude toward social questions 
and toward labor should be made known. If all churches 
knew and endorsed the “Social Creed” put out by the 
Social Service Commission of the Federal Council, and 
would live up to it, much of the antagonism of social 
workers to the church would end. 

In the long run, the church will most effectively end 
misunderstanding by promoting mutual acquaintance and 
fellowship. Some churches have organized Sunday eve- 
ning “forums” in which the audience can “talk back” at 
the speakers. 

As the church has served more, she has been loved 
more. The old-time churches were needed chiefly for 
christenings, weddings and funerals. The modern church 
is needed for its Sunday school work, for its service to 
young people, for its social life and for many other things 
besidgs preaching. 

Nor do we believe that the church, to be loved, must 
conceal its religious life. True religion makes no enemies 
among right-minded people. A quiet and unostentatious 
piety will bring the respect which the human heart has 
ever given in the presence of a devout life. 








EDITORIAL 


PUT UP THE COLORS 


T should not be possible to doubt the patriotism of the 

church in these trying times. A church that would 

weaken the nation in a time of national emergency 
would forfeit all respect. A church that would not help 
in mobilizing the moral forces of the community would 
lose its opportunity 

There are certain external things the church can do, 
such as exhibiting the flag in the place of worship, where 
indeed it ought always to be. But this will be mere empty 
show unless our institutions are utilized for the strengthen- 
ing of the nation’s life. 

In times of great disturbance such as this, there is a 
tendency for weaker men to turn to drink and to various 
low forms of dissipation. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association is affording men setting up exercises which 
will give them better physique in case they are called to 
the colors. The whole community needs a moral “setting 
up exercise” which will enable us to meet the demands of 
the hour. 4 

We need moral “setting up exercises” which will re- 
establish the honesty of our citizens. Graft in the hastily 
let government contracts can filter down through the citi- 
zenship. A right public sentiment can make the army con- 
tract grafter as odious in our eyes as the low German 
plotter who is found trying to poison the water supplies 
in some of our cities 

This war calls men from their selfishness and indi- 
vidualism to the spirit of sacrifice of which the cross is 
the symbol. We are called upon to give up our luxuries 
and to settle down to quiet lives of efficiency and economy. 

The church can serve as a recruiting ground for 
courage and faith. With a strong consciousness that we 
have stood for the things which are well-pleasing to God, 
with a great faith that right must prevail in the world, our 
people should go forward with a strength which can arise 
only out of a spiritual well-being that is safeguarded by 
the church 


A LANDMARK REMOVED 


HE going of W. F. Richardson from First Church, 

Kansas City, removes one of the landmarks of that 

community. The Board of Church Extension at a 
recent meeting passed commendatory resolutions, from 
which we are pleased to quote: 


“In accepting the resignation of W. F. Richardson, 
which was caused by his removal to Hollywood church, 
Los Angeles, the Board of Church Extension desires to 
express its deep sense of the loss it sustains in his going. 
Mr. Richardson was a regular attendant at our meetings, 
his counsel was of the greatest value, his judgment was 
guided by wisdom and love and his vision reached out 
with sympathy for all the needs of North America.” 


The genial pastor of the First church was a happy 
combination of parish minister and man of the larger 
ministry. He never regarded his work as lying entirely 
within the boundaries of a parish, but, on the other hand, 
he did not neglect that parish, as his record of achieve- 
ments abundantly shows. He was pastor in a down-town 
church situation and was compelled to face the encroach- 
ments of building enterprises in a way which severely 
taxed the resourcefulness of his ministry. 

Most of us have known him in his larger ministry. 


We are happy to believe that in this ministry he will not 
cease to serve, save, perhaps, in the severance of his 
relation to the Board of Church Extension, which is re- 
grettable. He will continue to be a good friend of the 
General Convention and to be useful in the councils of 
the Christian Board of Publication. 

Mr. Richardson has, in his personal views of religion, 
held with the less radical of our brethren. He has, how- 
ever, not desired to share in the sorry business of hound- 
ing brethren for heresy. He has claimed liberty for him- 
self and granted it to others. He is now to dwell on the 
sunset slope of our country, but we cannot believe he is 
on the sunset slope of life. We hope he may have many 
years yet to Serve in building up New Testanfent Chris- 
tianity in America. 


LET US HAVE IT OUT! 


LL friends of peace among the Disciples of Christ 

are hoping that the commotion at Transylvania Col- 

lege, Lexington, Ky., will not be suppressed by com- 
promises but settled by a clean-cut definition of the policy 
of that institution with reference to the three points at 
issue. These points, as we see them, are: 


1. The question of academic freedom in general. 
2. In particular the question whether or not instruc- 
tion based upon such modern concepts as evolution, his- 
torical criticism, etc., is unacceptable in a college of the 
Disciples of Christ. 

3. And, finally, the question of the competence and 
trustworthiness of the board of trustees to administer the 
affairs of the college without dictation from without. 


If there ever was any doubt on these matters, now is 
as good a time to settle the issues as we can hope for, and 
this particular situation at Transylvania affords as good a 
test case as can be desired. So we hope nothing will be 
smothered, but that a full and thorough inquiry will be 
made by the board of trustees into the charges brought 
against the five members of the Bible College faculty, and 
that the board will make its decision without ambiguity. 

Moreover, it is to be hoped that none of the professors 
under fire will imagine that he can serve either the college 
or the brotherhood by an over-cautious statement of his 
views and teaching. The academic instinct to withdraw 
from a discussion when one perceives that one’s utterance 
has stirred up hostile prejudices must not prevail with the 
Lexington professors. Distasteful as it may be to them, 
it is their duty to court an examination of their views and 
teachings by their board of trustees, and they should give 
these views and teachings with such candor and indiffer- 
ence to consequences as was evidenced by President Bell 
of Drake University who said in a public speech recently: 
“Of course we teach the doctrine of evolution at Drake 
University. We could not be an institution of learning in 
this age if we did not.” 

The controversy at Lexington is a strange anachron- 
ism, and it is an occasion of shame that the attention, not 
only of a college community, but of the brotherhood itself, 
should be even momentarily diverted from important and 
vital things to consider so belated an issue. In all the 
sorry history of self-appointed heresy-hunters there has 
never been a more astonishing and pathetic spectacle than 
this of a graduate of Harvard Divinity School bringing 
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charges of “destructive criticism” against the teaching of 
his colleagues. 

We have strong reasons to doubt the sincerity of Dean 
Calhoun in the stand he has taken against practically the 
whole faculty of Transylvania and eighty-seven per cent 
of the student body. 

There is only one way out, and that is the way of full 
investigation and the adoption for the future of a clearly 
defined academic policy by the board of trustees. 

All our colleges are involved in Transylvania’s em- 
barrassment. In settling her own problem satisfactorily 
Transylvania will settle similar problems for all the rest. 

The question is, Are our colleges to be colleges or 
Phillips Bible Institutes ? 

The answer our Disciples’ brotherhood will make to 
that question is so sure that it seems like an affront to 
ask it. 


FAITH AND EFFICIENCY 


RECENT tendency in evangelical churches has been 
A toward the development of new methods of work. 

The social service idea has come, which has shown 
the churches how to be effective in community work. Re- 
ligious education has wrought a revolution in the matter 
of religious instruction; this is yet in its infancy, and it 
will in time change for the better every Sunday school in 
the land. New financial methods have brought material 
prosperity to the church without any loss of power. The 
every-member canvass and the budget system have all but 
solved the matter of support for religious work. 

But after all this is said, all is not well with the church. 
The rate of gain tends to slow down. In many sections of 
both city and country we hear of churches dying. It is 
hard to maintain many of the services which were once 
deemed essential to the well-being of a well-regulated 
church. The church of today has efficiency, but it lacks 
in motive power. 

Without regretting the development of social service 
and religious education and new financial methods, one 
may fairly question whether we do not now need more of 
the inner things of religious experience. Just now we 
have an abundance of method, but not enough of deep- 
going religious interest. 

The church is more than a club. It is well that it 
should be organized to do well the things it does attempt 
to do. However, the church began as a comradeship of 
the friends of Jesus. They were all men who had had a 
great experience together. The church started with this 
tremendous dynamic of a great faith. 

The church of today needs a quickening of its faith 
in God, a new appreciation of the importance of ushering 
in the kingdom of God. With this fresh interest, we shall 
with our more efficient methods, accomplish great results. 


THE CZAR’S TWO BILLION 


HE newspapers have announced the confiscation of 

the private fortune of the Czar of Russia following 

his abdication. It is said that this fortune amounts to 
two billions of dollars, a considerable portion of which is 
in American securities. Where the government of Russia 
had been on the verge of bankruptcy, it now finds itself 
in a fortunate position relatively. No one feels his moral 
sense outraged by this action of the provisional govern- 
ment, for it is recognized that the Czar did not produce 
this two billion of dollars and that in reality it belonged to 
the nation. 
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It looks as if military monarchies will soon be a thing 
of the past in the world; along with them will go the great 
fortunes of the monarchs. That will leave us bankers in 
place of autocrats. Suppose a private citizen holds two 
billion dollars worth of property which he has not in 
reality earned, but which has come through market 
manipulations or other speculative enterprises ; the social- 
ist says we should do with this money the same thing that 
has been done with the Czar’s private fortune. 

One of the men who shared the million dollars gained 
in the wheat drive in the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week is now advising us to have meatless days. Already 
men are saying, Let us save the money going to speculators 
before saving the meat on our tables. 

The problem of the ethical questions involved in the 
earning and spending of money has not yet been given the 
study it deserves at the hand of a Christian civilization. 
The great Christian doctrine of stewardship is some day 
to be applied to the problem of property. 


A PHYSICAL JESUS IN HEAVEN 


HE case for a modern understanding of Christianity is 

almost won. The great theological seminaries are 

almost without exception ranged on the side of the 
historical method in Bible study and of doctrinal ideas that 
square with modern knowledge. Outside the great schools, 
however, there is an insidious campaign of obscurantism 
going on which is not even the old orthodoxy. It is such 
perversion of the old orthodoxy as to be judged as heresy, 
even from the viewpoint of historic Christianity. 

Some time ago a writer in the Sunday School Times 
said: “Jesus has not discarded his flesh, his earthly body. 
While now in glory, he is still man—the God-man—and the 
son of Man. He has not laid aside his body. * * * Of 
course many deny this, for many deceivers are gone forth 
in the world, even they that confess not that Jesus Christ 
cometh in the flesh.” This is quoted with approval by the 
Christian Worker’s Magazine of recent issue. 

The scripture used here is cleverly perverted for the 
purpose of making it apply to the second coming of Christ. 
Presumably the motive for this materialism grows out of 
a defence of the idea of the resurrection of the physical 
body of Jesus. 

Such a view of the future life is a choice morsel for 
the infidel. The whole movement of modern infidelity was 
made possible by such crass views of religious matters. We 
now know that we have many bodies in the course of a 
life-time. Why should the last one we have be dignified 
by a resurrection and a kind of physical immortality? And 
then, conceivably, two men might be disputing over por- 
tions of the same body in the world to come. If the dust 
of a Caesar may come at last to stop a beer-barrel, so by 
the same token two men of different generations might 
each possess in part at least of the same atoms of matter. 
Whose shall they be in the resurrection? 

A physical Jesus in heaven has but few possibilities 
for religious faith. The eternal Christ has many. 


THE BEAST OF REVELATION 


HE Beast of Revelation is interpreted by people of 
any particular age in the light of their prejudices. A 
most interesting essay might be written on the history 
of the interpretation of this passage in the Apocalypse. At 
various times the Beast has been taken to represent the 
Roman emperor, Mohammed, the pope of Rome and other 
interesting personalities. The war spirit has given us a 
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new interpretation. It is supported by the same kind of 
proof as all the rest 

Kumamoto, a Japanese astrologer, has put forth in a 
ournal, called Industrial Japan, a theory which interprets 
this scripture, and purports to give a safe basis on which 
to figure one’s investments for the coming year. The 


Beast of Revelation is the Kaiser! The ten crowns of the 
Beast refer to the ten kingdoms of the imperial govern- 
ment of Germany and the seven heads of the beast refex 
to the n kings of that unhappy land. The Beast is to 


rule for forty-two months and, therefore, Kumamoto sug- 
that the war will close some time next autumn. In 
this his arithmetic is at fault, for if the prophecy is liter- 
I filled, the Kaiser will continue his power until next 
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February. 

It is easy to smile at this kind of interpretation from 
Japan, but it is no more ludicrous than much that is being 
offered us in our own country. The whole millenarian 
school, whether found among Adventists, Millennial Dawn- 
ists, Moody Institute people or among the obscurantists of 
the Disciples perpetrate interpretations equally silly and 
impossible. One of our own publishing houses has offered 
a book which should stand on the same shelf with the 
utterances of Kumamoto. The only cure for this ob- 
scurantism is a zealous propagation of modern methods of 
sible study. This alone will save the Bible from the con- 
tempt of our generation. The good book has suffered most 
at the hands of its professed friends. 


Why I Am a Disciple 


Third Article—Minor Reasons* 


THEIR CONFESSION OF FAITH 


- usual way of approach to the study of a religious 
| body to begin at its creed and that is where | mean 


begit (ne of my reasons, though a minor one, 

being a Disciple is that I like their confession of faith 
ind’ their position on the whole ¢ uestion of creeds. The 
Disciples say that the only test of fellowship in the Church 
Christ should be a vital beliet Jesus Christ as divine 


lo | an acceptance of him as personal Saviour. That 
a creed is both inclusive and positive 

ive | feel quite sure that the basis of an 
ous fellowship must be some positive conv 


ch all the members of the fellowship share | 


mviction because | mean something more 
ete than a sentimental belief that good 
ist prevail, or that love is the greatest thing 
ld, or that happiness is a duty, or some such 
generalized formula of our moral life. I have per 
fr dships with men and women who are unable 
ress their faith except in platitudes of that sort, but 
m | have duties and a program which, in theit 

My duties and program 
re rooted in n onviction that in Jesus 
found a unique leader, a revealer and 

the spiritual world whose claim upon us 

to ept his truth but to accept himself. He 

C1 me to deserve to stand in a unique relation to 
ir hus 1 ence he is the | ord of our conscience 
rse, many ways of proving this lord 

lesu There are those traditional arguments 
rom the prophecies, from his miracles, from a 
taphysical conception of his relation to deity as a super 
on, from certain lines of evidence testified to in 

boo! led the Bible hese and other such methods 
monstration have appealed to me more in the past than 
do now to give to Jesus the preeminent mastership 


itual life. It would be too much to say that I 

*I have divided my various reasons for being a Disciple 

two sections, (1) Minor Reasons, and (2) The Paramount 

Reasor The present and further articles in this series will 

1 t] outline By minor reasons I mean those which 

themselves distinctive or weighty enough to be 

‘ , my choice of the Disciples fellowship in preference 

hat ome other Protestant communion, but which do, 

neverthel afford a certain basis of congeniality with the 

Disciples The fact of my birth amongst the Disciples was 

t included in either of these sections simply because I do 

} in which section it should be classihfed. Therefore 
chapter outside of this outline 


have altogether lost interest in them. Yet I confess that 
none of the old legalistic or philosophical proofs of Jesus’ 
divinity bring to me any real moral conviction. I neither 
refer to them for reassurance in my own moods of doubt, 
nor do I preach them as reasons why others should accept 
Christ as king of their lives. 

What really grips me is not any argument about Jesus, 
but Jesus himself. I seem unable to get away from him. 
He seems to command me whether I.will or no. His 
authority does not rest on this or that reason—it appears 
to be prior to all reasons. I think the arguments we de- 
vise to prove the divinity of Jesus are explanatory, not 
causal. They rest on rather than under the fact of his 
lhe relation of Jesus to the soul is an experience 
that takes place in the realm of personality, not in the 
realm of intellectuality. He appears before us like any 
other person, standing in his own merit as a person, and 
influencing us by what he personally is known by us to be. 
His influence upon us does not depend upon some special 
theory of his person which we may hold, but upon the 
inherent quality of his person itself. And his power over 
our inner life, over our conscience, transcends that ex- 
ercised by any other person we know. His unique relation 
to us is a matter of fact, and does not stand in need of 
demonstration. Whoever he is, however he may be ex- 
plained, from whatever origin he came to us, he stands 
related to us as a moral norm, an unescapable revelation 
of our own highest self and of God’s gracious will. 

It was this point of view that Richard Watson Gilder 
illuminated when he declared: 


divinity. 


“If Jesus Christ is a man, 


And only a man, I say 
rhat of all mankind I will cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 


“If Jesus Christ is a God, 
And the only God, I swear 

I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea and the air.” 


Now I hold that this personal attitude toward Jesus is the 
essence of the evangelical faith in him. The essence of 
the evangelical faith is not the metaphysical or legalistic 
explanation of this attitude, but the attitude itself. There 
will be many types of theory adduced to explain how it 
comes that Jesus is able both to awaken such an attitude of 
loyalty and to sustain it. But these theories are individual, 


temperamental, and determined by the modes of thought 
characteristic of the time in which one lives. Upon the 
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basis of them it is impossible to unite Christ’s followers. 

But upon the personal attitude of men toward the au- 
thority of Jesus it is possible to unite his followers. It is 
possible because Christian unity does, as a matter of fact, 
start just at that point. Men who accept the supreme and 
unique lordship of Jesus have special work to do and a 
special mood for doing it which would suffer embarrass- 
ment if they had to reckon on the inhibitions of men 
within their cooperative fellowship who did not acknowl- 
edge Christ’s unique position. Therefore, I believe in 
making of one’s attitude toward Christ a test of fellow- 
ship in the church. If the latitudinarian cries out that 
this is sectarianism—this separation of religious people 
who do believe in Christ’s unique lordship from religious 
people who class him as a good man along with Confucius 
and Socrates—I can only reply, Let him make the most of 
it. I am in favor of that kind of sectarianism. My rea- 
son is not a dogmatic one, but pragmatic. The work that 
needs to be done, the duties that are implicit in this evan- 
gelical relation of the soul to its Lord, are such that they 
can only be done in a cooperative fellowship of those who 
share this relation and confess it. I have no interest in 
any kind of church unity which blurs this evangelical re- 
lationship or treats it as negligible. To me it is the essence 
of Christianity, and I hold that the essential program of 
Christianity cannot be wrought out in the world except by 
a church which puts this evangelical confession of faith 
at the very basis of its fellowship. 


* * * 


Now and then I hear young ministers, fresh from 
some of our modern seminaries, give the gospel invitation 
in a way that would make me smile if it did not so deeply 
hurt me. They call upon men to “accept the ideals of 
Jesus Christ,” but it is plain that they are laboring under 
some restraint which prevents them calling upon men to 
“accept Jesus Christ.” I believe that there is a vital dif- 
ference between accepting the ideals of Jesus and accepting 
Jesus himself. I believe our historic evangelical point of 
view is much deeper and opens up infinitely richer pos- 
sibilities to the souls of men than does the moralistic point 
of view. Between the two there is all the difference be- 
tween personality and principle. I have no partnership 
with that kind of liberalism that cannot ask men straight 
out and searchingly to come to Jesus Christ, to let him 
into their lives, to make him their Saviour, to confess their 
faith in him, to obey him, to follow him, to be buried with 
him in baptism, to abide in him and to grow up in him to 
the fulness of his stature. These great evangelical con- 
cepts of the spiritual life, as related intimately to the per- 
sonality of Jesus are to me the deepest interpretations of 
the soul’s life of which I know anything at all, and I can- 
not feel that a preacher has gone very deep into the hearts 
of his hearers if his lips are paralyzed so he cannot utter 
them. 

And why should any modern-minded preacher’s lips 
be paralyzed? There is nothing in all the wide range of 
modern learning that should inhibit his free and hearty use 
of these categories. It is academic callowness that ex- 
plains such inhibitions in a young preacher’s ministry. 
Deeper reflection, not in a reactionary direction, but 
straightforward in the direction his scientific habits point 
him, will show the liberal preacher that this evangelical 
relation of Christ to the soul is no mere form of words, 
no obscurantist illusion, but the most precious and the most 
substantial reality of the spiritual life. 

So I say I like the Disciples because their confession 
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of faith which lies at the threshold of their fellowship 
possesses this very positive character. 
* * * 

But I said at the outset that this confession of faith 
was not only positive, but inclusive. I like it just as well 
for its inclusive character as for its positive character. It 
makes room in the church for all followers of Jesus, re- 
gardless of their opinions on those other questions which 
have divided the''church into so many sects. This is a 
liberal creed. It makes for unity, for fellowship, for free- 
dom of opinion, for progress in all knowledge. I like it 
on that account. It never needs to be revised, as all 
doctrinal creeds and confessions of faith have to be. 
Within its embrace are gathered Christians of all parties 
and sects, holding many unlike opinions and finding their 
unity in their personal loyalty to Jesus as Master and in a 
common passion to advance his kingdom amongst men. 

This confession of faith is the one catholic creed of 
Christendom. It draws the line at the right place: the 
soul’s loyalty to Jesus Christ; and it refuses to draw it 
at the wrong place where other creeds presume to draw the 
line: in the realm of opinion. Other creeds deal with doc- 
trines. If you assent to the doctrines, you may come into 
the fellowship. If you dissent from the doctrines, you 
must find fellowship elsewhere. This creed of the Disci- 
ples deals with a Person and your attitude toward him, not 
with any doctrine whatsoever. If you believe in this Per- 
son and wish to do his will, you are welcomed into the 
fellowship. I like that. I could not vow allegiance to a 
creed which dealt with doctrines, even though I should 
write such a creed myself. For like as not I will find 
some new truth tomorrow which will change my doctrinal 
beliefs. But I can vow allegiance to such a Person as | 
know Jesus Christ to be, and I can have fellowship with 
all souls who share that same allegiance and confess it. 

In their early days the Disciples had occasion to give 
many an illustration of the inclusiveness of their creed. 
I enjoy recalling some of them. I think of Aylett Raines, 
the Universalist, whom Alexander Campbell received into 
fellowship. I think of Barton W. Stone, who had a 
marked aversion to the orthodox trinitarian doctrine and 
with whom Mr. Campbell argued at great length the in- 
consequence of his unorthodox views inasmuch as his prac- 
tical personal attitude toward Jesus was so loyal and 
unequivocal. I can see in my own life experience with 
the Disciples so many men of widely divergent doctrinal 
views holding fellowship together and cooperating happily 
for the furtherance of Christ’s cause, that I rejoice to be- 
long to a communion so broad and inclusive, so truly 
catholic in its basic principle. I often think of that great 
utterance of Alexander Campbell at the very beginning 
of Disciples’ history. I do not have my books at hand 
as I write, so I will not dare put quotation marks about the 
words, but in substance, this was what he said: 

Others have so narrowed the gate of entrance into 
the church that they reject many whom Christ has re- 
ceived. The Apostle Paul and even the Angel Gabriel 
could not gain admission under their standards. We have 
decided, continued Mr. Campbell, to open the doors of the 
church as wide as the gate of heaven! 

That is the kind of fellowship I like. I cannot pre- 
sume to say that my church may be narrower than Christ’s 
church, that I will refuse to receive into my fellowship 
any whom Christ receives into his. 

* * * 

In writing thus about the Disciples’ creed, I do not 

wish to commit the historian’s fallacy of reading into the 
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present situation the conditions which obtained a century 
or a half century ago. Times have changed. The West- 
minster Confession of Faith, the noble creed of the Pres- 
byterian Church to which our Disciple fathers originally 
belonged, has been practically superseded by a shorter 
creed of quite a different character and whose manner of 
use in the modern Presbyterian church is almost un- 
objectionable even from our Disciples’ point of view. The 
Philadelphia Confession of Faith, the creed of the Baptist 
Church with which denomination our Disciple fathers 
united after they left the Presbyterian Church, has now 
been obsolete for many years, and Baptist churches vie 
with their Disciple neighbors in proclaiming the all-suff- 
ciency of loyalty to Christ as a test of Christian fellowship. 

lhroughout all the denominations there has been a 
remarkable relaxing of the hold of doctrinal creeds upon 
their members and ministers. This fact explains why | 
classify the creed as a minor reason for my being a Disciple 
| could nowadays find fellowship in any of the great Chris- 
tian bodies on virtually the same broad terms as those 
upon which the Disciples receive me. 

Nevertheless, the Disciples are historically the leaders 
in this movement for a church fellowship as broad as the 
evangelical faith itself. Besides, they are committed to 
it as a fundamental principle, while their neighbors have 
come to the broader basis through more or less unconscious 
response to the liberal spirit of the age in which we are 
living. I feel that with this principle consciously in their 
hand there are unique opportunities open to the Disciples 
for a further development of Christian fraternalism 
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The objection will be raised that in their insistence 
upon the rebaptism of unimmersed Christians who apply 
to their churches for membership the Disciples are en- 
forcing a human opinion as a test of fellowship, and thus 
vitiating their testimony for a fellowship as wide as Christ’s 
own. This criticism of our practice is too universal to be 
passed over here in silence. The doctrine that immersion 
is a command of Christ is a human opinion, so says the 
critic, about which men of equal loyalty to Jesus Christ 
do not agree, and to make immersion a test of fellowship, 
especially in the case of those who are already Christians, 
is to erect a human creed right at the door of Disciples 
churches. 

It is not my intention to discuss this point with any 
fulness here. A later chapter will treat of it in another 
connection. But I am compelled to admit, as an increas- 
ing multiude of Disciples are coming frankly to admit, that 
the criticism is wholly just. The Disciples have no more 
right to make a certain interpretation of baptism a bar to 
fellowship in the case of any loyal follower of Christ, than 
the Dunkards have to make their interpretation of foot- 
washing or the Presbyterians their interpretation of fore- 
ordination tests of fellowship. 

I believe the Disciples’ procedure in this particular is 
the one serious blight on the practice of our noble plea and 
with many others who believe the same way, I bend such 
efforts as I can to free our churches from this survival of 
that sectarianism which in other particulars we have suc- 
ceeded so well in shaking off. 

CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 


The Authority of the Bible 


Fifteenth Article of the Series on the Bible 


By Herbert L. Willett 


IEWED from certain points of approach, it is un- 

fortunate that the Bible has been called the Word 

of God. The intelligent student finds no difficulty in 
this title, for he accepts it in the light of all the facts freely 
spread upon its pages. In comparison with any other of 
the world’s sacred books he finds that it contains in a 
unique degree the message of God to the race. But to one 
who is unwilling or unable to pay the price of a competent 
inquiry into the nature of the book, the title is misleading. 
It implies far more than the Bible is prepared to guaran- 
tee. For even a casual reading of the documents that 
make up this wonderful collection shows that they were 
not written by God, nor even by men who were speak- 
ing with supernatural and inerrant knowledge of God's 
will. No error has ever resulted in greater discredit to 
the Scripture or injury to Christianity than that of 
attributing to the Bible such a miraculous origin and 
nature as to make it an infallible standard of morals and 
religion. That it contains the word of God in a sense 
in which that expression can be used of no other book 
is true. But its finality and authority do not reside in 
all of its utterances, but in those great characters and 
messages which are easily discerned as the mountain 
peaks of its contents. Such portions are worthy to be 
called the word of God to man. 

Various opinions have been held as to the seat 
of authority in religion. By some it is placed in the 


church. And it is not to be doubted that there is a 
certain moral authority in an organization so revered 
and efficient as the Church of Christ in the world. But 
those who hold this view are usually at pains to insist 
that the definition of the church that may thus be re- 
garded as possessing this special authority is to be 
limited to the organization to which they happen to 
belong. No advocate of the supreme right of the 
Christian organization to the place of control would 
concede that authority to the universal church. It is 
rather some particular church that he has in mind. 
Others have affirmed that the seat of authority is 
to be found in the Bible. This was particularly the 
contention of the later reformers, who felt the need 
of some authority to oppose to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the infallible church. And this led, as has 
been shown, to fantastic claims for the Bible, such as 
it never made for itself, nor was prepared to support. 
The traditional authorships of the Bible were insisted 
upon as essential to its validity. Some of the theolo- 
gians almost outdid the rabbinical apologists in their 
extravagant claims for the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. One of their sayings was, “He who says 
that Moses wrote even one verse of his own knowledge 
is a denier and despiser of the Word of God.” Here 
the doctrine of inspiration and authority was carried 
to the limits of the grotesque. Hardly less fantastic 
was the claim of some of the post-reformation divines 
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regarding the inerrant character of the text of Scrip- 
ture. Dr. John Owen boldly asserted that the vowel 
points of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament were 
inspired. This would be equal to the insistence that 
the versification, paragraphing and punctuation of our 
English Bible were determined in heaven. 


LIMITATIONS OF AUTHORITY 


The Bible, as a whole, is not an ultimate authority 
to one who thoughtfully studies it. That is, it cannot 
be taken as inerrant and final in all its parts. The 
command of Samuel to Saul to exterminate the Amale- 
kites would not be regarded by anyone as a proper 
order for our age. The conduct of David in war would 
be reprehensible in the thought of our generation, just 
as it was to the later prophets of Israel. The toleration 
of polygamy, slavery and blood revenge, which were 
wholly within the circle of permitted conduct in an 
earlier time, would be impossible now. In other words, 
the Bible is not an authority to us on all the questions 
with which it deals. The anger of Paul at the high 
priest who ordered him smitten in court, and his ad- 
vice to Timothy about taking a little wine, we do not 
accept as examples for ourselves, though we see the 
naturalness of the manner in which they are mentioned. 

Those who accept the Bible as the holiest and most 
authoritative book we possess always reserve the right 
to discriminate between those utterances which justify 
themselves to the conscience and intelligence, and those 
which fail to do so. It is inevitable that one who studies 
the Scriptures should bring every statement and pre- 
cept to the bar of his own sense of right, and judge it 
by that standard. We have to confess that even in 
the New Testament the same discrimination is exer- 
cised by every thoughtful reader. The rabbinical argu- 
ments of Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians make no 
such appeal to us as does his doctrine of justification 
by faith, The summary punishment of Ananias and 
his wife leaves us doubtful and questioning, while the 
message of Peter to Cornelius and his household meets 
our highest approval. And even in the life of Jesus 
the same differences appear. So difficult are the nar- 
ratives of the demons sent into the swine and the 
cursed fig tree that many who hold without hesitance 
to the inspiration and authority of the Book wonder if 
there has not been some error in the record at these 
points. They seem inconsistent with all the other 
things we are told concerning our Lord. This makes 
it evident that the authority which we recognize as so 
truly present in the biblical record does not inhere in 
the book as such, nor in any particular portion of it. 
But rather it is found in the appeal which the Scrip- 
ture as a whole makes to the moral sense within hu- 
manity, and in particular the urgency of the appeal 
made by certain parts of the record, notably the Gos 
pels and the Pauline epistles. 

In the recognition of this fact is found the reason 
for that controlling influence which the Bible, and par- 
ticularly the New Testament, has exercised upon the 
mind and conscience of the world through the cen- 
turies. The Book asks nothing for itself in the way 
of sovereignty over the minds of men. But it exercises 
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that power by the sheer force of its appeal to all that 
is best within us. Its authority is not formal and 
arbitrary. It consists rather in the outreaching of the 
Spirit of God in the men who wrote its various parts 
to the souls of those who study it. It is because the 
men who speak through the pages of the Bible find 
us at levels deeper than any other writers we know 
that they possess for us the element of authority. 


THE STANDARD OF AUTHORITY 


And the creation of the standard of right within the 
souls of the advancing generation is one of the achieve- 
ments of the Bible. The only standard of right think- 
ing and conduct possessed by anyone is the result of 
his education in religion and morals. Barbarous peo- 
ples approve and practice customs which are revolting 
to the moral sense of the enlightened, because such 
practices are not inconsistent with the only standards 
of morals they possess. Their consciences are quite 
undisturbed. The people of ancient Israel saw nothing 
unusual or wrong in polygamy, slavery and cruel treat- 
ment of war prisoners. The teachings even of their 
noblest teachers in the early ages of their history did 
not disapprove such things. The authority of those 
teachers was hospitable to the manners of such books 
as Joshua and Judges. That authority does not reach 
and convince us today. And the very men who followed 
those first moral leaders of the nation helped to correct 
those low standards of living. The prophets of one 
age denounced and forbade conduct like that of their 
predecessors. Through the centuries of history the 
advancing groups of those who were sensitive to the 
leadings of the divine Spirit pointed the upward way 
of justice, mercy and humiJity. And the consummation 
of that process was reached in the life and teachings 
of our Lord. 

It is the record of this progress that the Bible 
presents. The great personalities of which it speaks 
make their appeal to the moral sense of the world at 
just the level they occupied. There are those today who 
find nothing objectionable in the conduct of the patri- 
archs. They would be content with a social order in 
which customs like theirs could prevail. Polygamy is 
yet practiced in parts of the world, and even in our 
own land, and is justified on biblical grounds. For 
such justification, of course, its advocates have to go 
back to an age from which the enlightened portion of 
the race has made long departures. And it is the Bible 
itself which has been the chief instrument in that moral 
progress. To those who rightly understand this Book, 
by letting it offer its own explanation of its develop- 
ment and purpose, there is no longer the slightest au- 
thority found in it for polygamy. And the same thing 
may be said in reference to slavery, blood revenge, 
impurity, falsehood and every other evil thing. The 
Book, through its noblest voices, and most of all through 
the voice of Jesus, has made the low and partial stan- 
dards of the past increasingly unconvincing to those 
who have seen the larger vision of the kingdom of 
God. 

Notre: This article on “The Authority of the Bible” will 
be continued in next week’s issue.] 


These articles by Dr. Willett, including those of the series yet to appear in subsequent issues 
of The Christian Century, were primarily conceived by the author as chapters in a volume entitled 
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ReligiousgEducation of the Interna- 
tional Mind 


By John Howard Melish 
Rector Holy Trinity Church, Brookly# 


HEN Andrew D. White retired 
W from public life he gave a notable 
idress at Harvard on the foreign 
policy of the United States. Before 
n audience of young Americans that 
rowded Sanders theatre, the dis 
tinguished ambassador and_ publicist 
leclared the day had come when this 
country must abandon its policy of 
splendid isolation. America finds her 
self in a world transformed by steam 
and electricity. She is doing business 
upon seas policed by the British fleet 


she is selling goods in continents 
ypened by French and Germans and 
Dutch. The modern world is also 


ssing a commerce ot the mind 


rie 


ience, literature and art transcend 


‘ 


nal boundaries and create a citi 

if of the world In such a wo ld, 

ir. White asserted, America ould 
ot, and had no moral right to, con 
un policy of isolation rhe 


of poli y involved problems 
of magnitude and tasks most difficult 


f uccessful accomplishment ; but 
must be faced. “Young men,” 
uimed the peaker as his final 

t lose faith the 

IX ¢ 

R rio " 
if peeci coming trom such a 
»f his distinguished 


ynpelled his youthful hearers, 
om that moment on, to think inte 
itionally For multitudes of minds 
eyond college yards and in the ranks 


wage earners, socialism has beet 


liberal education in internationalism 
in lays of the Communist 
\anifesto, increasing numbers of men 
id women in all nations have crossed 
heir national boundaries The call 
( out, “Working men of the 
World, Unite! In all European na 


tions before the war, by means of 
oap-box orator and penny tract and 
tudy class, Socialism was at work, 
ke leaven in a barrel of meal, creat 
ng an international mind 

Religion, no less than politics and 
ymomics, has been a factor in inte 
In Judaism be 


itional education 


fore the Christian era some few pro 
phetic minds thought in terms of 
humanity Tesus of Nazareth was an 


nternationalist. He crossed the 
boundary between Judea and Samaria, 
he religious prejudices 
of His day, and recognized the good 
Samaritan. In His spirit Paul be 
ame an apostle to the Gentiles, and 
laid down the international principle 


that in Christ there cannot be Greek 


1) defhian e ott 


or Jew, barbarian or Scythian. The 


Primitive Catholic church was, m 
ideal and aitn, a world order inclusive 
of all nations and tongues and peoples. 
Modern missions has caught the vision 
of the world and is at work for man- 
kind. 

Today there are increasing numbers 
of religious minds who can say with 
Phillips Brooks, “The longer I live 
the more strongly the idea of humanity 
takes possession of me, not a portion 
of humanity, not a selection out of 
humanity, but man in his deepest in- 
terests, in his spiritual possibilities.” 


\ WORLD BLOWN TO PIECES 


When the European war broke as a 
devastating hurricane, all these forces 
making for an international mind suf- 
fered shipwreck. ' World commerce 
and finance, it was said, would prevent 
any such catastrophe; but they were 
twisted out of all shape and thrown 
aside as playthings. Socialism, it was 
claimed, would call a general strike in 
Germany and France, if the militarists 
and diplomats dared to precipitate a 
onflict ; but, when the bugles sound 
ed a war of defense, wage-earners as 
well as capitalists, joined the colors. 
Religion saw its missionaries hurry 
home from the outlying sections of the 
earth where they had worked as com 
rades, and throw themselves into their 
respective national armies as belliger 
ents. We are living in a world which, 
temporarily at least, has been blown 
to pieces by high explosives and torn 
by shrapnel. And yet, out of the 
crash of the modern world, there is 
bound to come a more stately mansion 
of the international mind. — 

l'o build this stately mansion of the 
soul of man what shall religious edu- 
cation do? I desire to offer three 
positive suggestions and two negative 


1. CREATE FAITH IN WORLD ORDER 
Religious education should create 
faith in a world order 

Phere is Ofity-one earth. Mankind 
cannot annex Mars or extend its sway 
to Saturn. Therefore, the children of 
God must either learn to dwell to- 
gether upon the Father’s home-acre 
or drive each other off of it. There 
are those who think that, whatever 
our hopes and prayers, population and 
food supply will make the decision. 
Julius Cesar relates that the Germans 
crossed the Rhine because of their 
numbers, the need of food and the de- 
sire for culture. However justifiable 


the invasion of Gaul was in 45 B. C. 
an invasion of Gaul was not justifiable 
in 1914, because modern industrialism 
makes it possible for millions to live 
where agriculture could support only 
thousands. It is also asserted that 
this very industrialism is the cause of 
wars between nations. A manufac- 
turing nation must get and keep mar- 
kets for its products. The need of 
markets sends it into the world to 
compete with other manufacturing 
nations. That competition creates 
friction which, if prolonged, bursts 
into flame. 

The cause of the present war was 
not a brutal murder, but the tariff 
discrimination of Austria against Ser- 
bia. Men who see these things shake 
their heads sadly when world peace is 
mentioned, and, reluctantly persuade 
themselves that it is the part of wis- 
dom to prepare for future wars. But 
why should we despair? Are com- 
mercial tariffs ordained of God? Is 
modern capitalism rooted in the na- 
ture of things? 


“CREATE ME” 


\s industrialism makes possible the 
life of millions in a limited territory, 
so a_ revolutionized industrialism, 
maintained not for exploitation but 
for service, makes possible the durable 
peace of the world. 

Religious education should train 
men to believe that whatever is needed 
for the good of men is obtainable. 
Every onward step man has taken 
since the days of the anthropoid ape 
has been taken in the face of the ob- 
jections that “the facts are against it 
and human nature cannot be changed.” 
The ideal society is ever saying to 
humanity, “Create me.” And the 
men of faith have accepted the invi- 
tation. Faith is that which removes 
mountains and makes all things new. 


Il. FAITH IN RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Religious education not only should 
create faith in a world order, but it 
should create faith in righteousness as 
the basis of the ideal world order. 

Europe knows what it means to 
base the union of nations upon hy- 
pocrisy and falsehood. It has made 
diplomats sign an agreement among 
nations, which presumably expressed 
their thought and purpose, and then 
with the same ink sign a private treaty 
by which all the stipulations of the 
agreement were to be ignored. Amer- 
ica knows what it means to ignore 
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treaty obligations and seize a strip of 
territory on the ground that we are 
righteous and all others are scoundrels 
and grafters. George Washington de- 
clared in his farewell address that 
religion and morality, no less than 
good policy, bade his countrymen to 
observe good faith and justice toward 
all nations. “Who can doubt,” said 
he, “that in the course of time and 
things, the fruits of such a plan would 
richly repay any temporary advan- 
tages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it?” 
SERVE RIGHTEOUSNESS FIRST 

What a gigantic task it is to per- 
suade men to be willing to do the right 
though the heavens fall! For every 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred De- 
catur’s toast is true in international 
relations. “My Country, may it ever 
be right. But, right or wrong, my 
Country!” Religion’s moral task is 
to educate the mind to say, “My Coun- 
try, may it ever be right. But when 
it is wrong, I will do my bit to make 
it right!” 

What sacrifices such a decision in- 
volves, we can appreciate in this day 
of war and rumors of war. The 
whole world is praising the heroism 
and devotion of the gallant men who 
out under the stars are facing the 
reality and tragedy of conflict. And 
they deserve honor. But I want to 
bear the tribute of admiration to those 
nameless heroes in various countries 
who are suffering ignominy, humilia- 
tion and imprisonment because they 
have chosen to serve a higher cause 
than the Germany or England of to- 
day, the cause of righteousness, fra- 
ternity and truth. They serve their 
nations best who serve righteousness 
first. 

II. SERVICE 

Religious education should train the 
international mind to serve. In his 
words of golden counsel to his coun- 
trymen, Washington bade them culti- 
vate peace and harmony with all na- 
tions. “In the execution of such a 
plan,” he said, “nothing is more essen- 
tial than that antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others should be excluded ; 
and that in place of them, just and 
amicable feelings toward all should 
be cultivated.” There have been mo- 
ments in the last thirty months when 
many Americans have seemed to 
ignore this advice. We honor the 
German in our midst for his love of 
the fatherland. We respect the Eng- 
lishman, sojourning among us, for his 
loyalty to the British empire. But by 
the same test we demand that during 
this European conflict, whatever their 
inveterate antipathies or their passion- 
ate attachments, the citizens of this 
nation shall put America first. “The 
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nation,” says Washington, “which in- 
dulges towards another an habitual 
hatred or an habitual fondness is, in 
some degree, a slave. It is a slave to 
its animosities or its affection, either 
of which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interests.” 
ENTERING THE WAR 

To throw ourselves into an Euro- 
pean conflict, under the impulse of 
antipathy or passionate attachment, 
would inextricably entangle ottr coun- 
try in the politics of other nations. To 
lay down the principles of a world 
order upon which we would be will- 
ing to unite with other nations for the 
service of all, as President Wilson has 
effectively done, is, it seems to me, to 
serve the world. To enter upon that 
difficult task with clear heads and un- 
selfish hearts is to perform what 
Washington calls “our duty to man- 
kind,” which is unevadable and uni- 


versal. Religion declares that our 
life is for service. Better that we 


should perish than that we should con- 
tinually dwell in suspicion and fear of 
other nations. Infinitely better that 
we should perish than that we should 
cause others to dwell continually in 
suspicion and fear of us. 

If in the hour of peace America 
could bring herself to give for the re- 
habilitation and reconciliation of the 
nations now at war, the billions she 
has voted for battleships and armies, 
do you not believe that it would be 
the most effective and successful pre- 
paredness measure ever undertaken 
by man? “Millions for defense,” once 
cried a patriot, “not a cent for trib- 
ute!” Millions for service, and you 
will not need a cent for defense. 

If religion is to educate the inter- 
national mind to believe, to do right- 
eousness and to serve in the future, it 
must cast off at least two of its in- 
heritances from the past. 

THE BATTLES 


PRAYING TO GOD OF 


We must expurgate our prayers. A 
little English girl wrote a letter to her 
aunt in this country in which she said: 
“I pray every night for my dear papa 
at the front. I ask God to keep him 
safe and to kill all those wicked Ger- 
mans.” Little German girls are doubt- 
less praying to God to save their dear 
papas, and to kill all those wicked 
Englishmen. And little Italian girls 
are praying to God to save their dear 
papas and to kill all those wicked 
Austrians. And little Austrian girls 
are praying to God to save their papas 
and to kill all those wicked Italians. 
And the dear God hears all the pray- 
ers of His children—the prayers to 
kill and maim their enemies! And 
even churches in solemn convention 
assembled have adopted prayers al- 
most as far removed from the spirit 
of Him who said, “I say unto you, 
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love your enemies and do good unto 
them that hate you.” If we are to 
pray to the God of battles, to the Lord 
of armed hosts, let us address him by 
his proper name, not Our Father, but 
Mars or Moloch. And let us present 
our petitions to kill our enemies, in 
the name of Julius Cesar, not Jesus 
Christ. 


THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS 


Our religious language needs to be 
expurgated of military imagery. At 
least so far as it applies to all our re- 
lations to others. Must we not sub- 
stitute ideals of peaceful heroism for 
ideals of warlike heroism? St. Paul 
used the illustration of the soldier for 
the struggle of the man for right liv- 
ing and made it respectable. The 
church made use of the soldier meta- 
phor when the great heroes were sol- 
diers. That time has gone. The 
teacher, the thinker, the explorer, the 
inventor, the worker, the preacher, the 
physician, and the nurse are all finer 
types of the hero and patriot than the 
soldiers, and yet we go on singing, 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

Jesus never used a military figure. 
The woman in her home, the fisher- 
man at his hazardous trade, the mer- 
chant taking risks, the farmer in his 
field, the carpenter at his job, the 
shepherd in the hills—these furnished 
Jesus with the imagery of spiritual 
life. Let us put this imagery into the 
worship of One who said, “Blessed are 
the peacemakers.” 


“KILLING FOR DUTY” 


Across the fair earth have marched 
and countermarched throughout the 


centuries the merciless armies of 
world conquest. Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, cultured Greece and majestic 


Rome, the Turk, the Teuton and the 
Celt, the Anglo-Saxon, Slav and Jap- 
anese have each in turn drenched the 
world in blood. Dante pictured vio- 
lence as punished in a river of boiling 
blood which flowed in a vast circle 
around hell. For glory, honor and 
loot the violent have encircled the 
world with a river of blood. In these 
latter days multitudes, baptized as 
Christians, civilized as men, have gone 
forth to kill for duty, to fight for jus- 
tice, and to murder in defense of 
country. Shall we not reverse the 
order of the world and send men forth 
to serve mankind? Would that from 
this day we might begin to raise a 
goodly fellowship of men and women, 
strong in soul and brave—“to dare, 
to do, to help and to endure.” 

They would go forth with hands 
quick to find, to soothe, to bless. Year 
by year their numbers would increase. 
And then in time—in God’s good time 
—they would reveal the secret of 
eternal harmony—the reconciliation 
of the world. 
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Social 


Prohibition Dependent 
Upon Americanization 


The wet states are, with one or two 
exceptions, states with great foreign 
populations. The more purely Amer- 
ican states are found in the dry 
column. The great cities are centers 
of congested foreign px ypulations and 
are wet. The laboring folk are large- 
ly foreign or of the first generation 
and the majority are still wet. There 
are wet Americans in abundance and 
they are people of foreign birth and 
parentage who are dry, but the 
masses of the day voters are Amer- 
ican and the masses of the wets are 
foreign or of foreign descent. The 
future of prohibition becomes then 
largely a problem of Americaniza- 
tion 


fhe Europeans are inured to 


drinking customs and their con- 
ience on the thing is where ours 
was a half-century ago Che trav- 


eler in Europe meets liquor every- 
where; it greets him on every hotel 


ble and at all places of popular 
umusement; it is found m most pri- 
uses and sold wherever food 

sold; clergy, physicians, social 


rkers and all other classes use it 


to a degree that is abhorrent to a 


mod \merican total abstainer 
Lloyd George would sink it into the 
lepths of the sea with a millstone 

wund its neck if he dared, but drink 


is t deeply immured in English 
custom and he has to stand by with a 
sigh and see its tremendous waste 

d its employment of a halt-million 
needed men go on. It is not that 
the foreigner is a worse man but 
only that he is not well progressed 

his moral judgments; he is where 
our grandfathers were and it is a 
juestion of education with him; he is 
worse off because of the effects of 
using intoxicants but he is not neces- 
sarily any less conscientious. It ts 
less a question of conscience than of 
moral judgment, and that means that 
education 1s necessary. But the 
whole process of Americanization is 
one of popular education and the new 
temperance council of the Federal 
Council of Churches ts a move in the 
right direction; it supplements the 
legislative work of the Anti-Saloon 
League with education. 


. * » 


Distillers Versus 
Brewers 


There is a tendency in some states 
for the brewers to dissol\ e their alli- 
ance with the distillers and make a 
last stand for self-perpetuation on 
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Interpretations 


POS TM 


the plea that brewed and vinous in- 
toxicants are mild and harmless 
while distilled liquors are the source 
of all that is true in the indict- 
ment of the liquor traffic. Bavaria 
is the largest per capita beer con- 
sumer in the world and Denmark 
holds the record for distilled 
liquor; but Bavaria actually drinks 
more alcohol in its beer than Den- 
mark does in its distilled liquor. 
This would not bear out the brewers’ 
contention that the drinking of 
brewed intoxicants would necessa- 
rily reduce the harmfulness of drink- 
ing. England once tried the experi- 
ment and found that it actually so 
increased the consumption of beer 
and vinous liquors as to greatly in- 
crease the consumption of alcohol. 
Yet it is doubtless a great gain to 
have France and Switzerland pro- 
hibit such deadly distillations as ab- 
sinthe, and in wine drinking lands it 
would help to reduce drinking to 
wine alone Vecause it would remove 
something of the bestial from drink- 
ing customs; but it will not solve 
the liquor question, nor will any- 
thing else than the abolition of al- 
cohol. 

Quite apart from the question of 
alcoholization there is the question 
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of the drinking place as a social in- 
stitution ; it gathers around it all that 
is bad. A hotel proprietor in New 
York City has removed the bar from 
his premises because, as he says, “it 
became too prosperous.” He is not 
a teetotaler and desires to serve it to 
his guests, but his new manager 
made it earn him $10,000 last year 
and he awakened to the fact that his 
great profits depended upon making 
men into beasts. He says he loves 
money as well as any man and that it 
is not easy to surrender $10,000 per 
year, but that a saloon at its best is 
a dirty, immoral hole and a respect- 
able man cannot afford to profit by it. 


* * * 


A New Secret Order 
for Church Boys 


The Rev. Francis M. Wetherill, for 
several years curate of Old Christ 
Church of Philadelphia, has been do- 
ing some effective work among boys. 
Out of this has grown the organization 
of a secret order known as “The 
Knights of St. John.” A very inter- 
esting ritual has been prepared for the 
society. The society will provide in- 
struction in the prayer-book and is 
distinctively Episcopalian in character. 


Pioneering in Christian Union 


The American Sunday School 
Union is celebrating the work of a 
century’s pioneering on the frontiers ; 
it has been for one hundred years es- 
tablishing Christian outposts and pio- 
neering for the religious elements in 
civilization. In that time it has found- 
ed 120,000 Sunday schools and its 
work grows with the years. Last year 
it founded 1,413 new Sunday schools, 
developed sixty-nine churches out of 
its previously established schools and 
its agents visited 204,000 families, de- 
livered 24,000 sermons, distributed 
36,000 copies of the Scriptures to- 
gether with 242,500 other books, tracts 
and maps and made 8,441 conversions. 
In addition more than 2,000,000 copies 
of Sunday school lessons were used. 
This Union is not only a pioneer for 
religion in frontier communities, and 
thus for civilization itself, but also 
for Christian union. Where the need 
is greatest there does Christian union 
become most manifest and it is most 
easily accomplished; in the measure 
that the church faces real need does 
it practice Christian union. The rea- 
son it does not practice it more is 


because it does not face and feel the 
real need of men and communities. 
The churches exist all too much for 
themselves. The question they face 
is not so much what is happening to 
the community as what is happening 
to the church; if the church shows 
progress we are satisfied and do not 
ask whether it is being built up out 
of the community or whether it is 
building up the community. The 
writer has met and counseled with 
the Sunday School Union missionaries 
in the West. Their work is heroic 
and apostolic. They go into new com- 
munities through cold and waste and 
found their schools and evangelize and 
organize small groups of Christians 
without reference to creed or name; 
they unite all the Christian elements 
of the frontier neighborhood. Then 
their greatest trial comes when sec- 
tarian intrusions break up their uni- 
fied group and divide the Christian 
forces and weaken the evangel through 
attempts to build several churches 
where there should be only one. And 
the shame of it is that missionary 
money is often used to do this work 
of division. 
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Clergyman Discusses 
Faults of Church 


The Church of England is under- 
going an overhauling in the minds 
of many of its leaders. As a symp- 
tom of the unrest in the church, the 
utterances of Rev. Hubert Handley 
in the Guardian may be mentioned. 
He calls the recent national mission 
of the church a failure and then un- 
dertakes to account for the failure. 
Mr. Handley contends that there are 
still demons to be cast out of the 
Church: the evil spirits of caste dis- 
tinctions, of love of money, of party 
spirit, and of what he calls “dog- 
matic licentiousness.” As might be 
expected from the coiner of the 
phrase “fatal opulence of bishops” 
he takes a specially strong line on 
the second point. He wanted the 
Mission to begin with deeds, not 
words, and let the abuses of city liv- 
ings, ecclesiastical slum property, 
and episcopal opulence be dealt with 
first. But he met with no support. 
He now returns to the charge, and 
adds to the list the scandal of the 
retention of office, often well-paid, 
by bishops, deans and clergy gen- 
erally, when they are long past the 
age of effectiveness. Mr. Handley 
has a fine contempt for the theolo- 
gian with his definitions, who “has 
driven the child-spirit out of the 
temple.” He calls for a soul-shaking 
repentance; but this, he says, is im- 
possible in the present mood of the 
Church, “demure, sophisticated, nib- 
bling, suave, marked all over ‘Not 
too far.’” 


Andrew Broadus, Pastor for 
Ninety-three Years 


Two remarkable facts are attached 
to the pastorate of a Baptist church 
in Caroline county, Va. During 
the past ninety-three years the con- 
gregation has had only three pas- 
tors, each named Andrew Broadus. 
They were son, father and grand- 
father. 


Shall Christians 
Work on Sunday? 


Church leaders of England are 
facing the question whether a Chris- 
tian should garden on Sunday or 
not. All over England pees are 
being encouraged to make garden 
in their spare time, and this “spare 
time” is usually Sunday. Some bigh- 
ops have given approval on the 
ground of national necessity. Oth- 
ers have spoken against it. The 
nonconformists seem to be equally 





divided. One argument against Sun- 
day work is found in the suggestion 
that after the war the practice will 
be established and the workers will 
be exploited. In some cases the 
church services will be arranged for 
an early communion and a late ser- 
vice Sunday evening for the con- 
venience of the Sunday workers. 


Chaplains for Army 
and Navy 


The statistics of the chaplains in 
the army as given last winter for 
the various denominations are as 
follows: Methodist, 15; Catholic, 
14; Episcopalian, 10; Presbyterian, 
9; Baptist, 7; Congregationalist, 4; 
Lutheran, 3, and one each for the 
following denominations, Universal- 
ists, Unitarians, Christian denomi- 
nation, Reformed, United Brethren 
and Disciples. The figures for the 
navy are as follows: Methodist, 10; 
Catholic, 9; Episcopalian, 6; Baptist, 
5; Presbyterian, 4; Disciples, 2, and 
one each for the Congregationalists, 
Christian denomination, Reformed 
and Lutheran. It is nowhere stated 
upon what basis the chaplains are 
assigned to the various denomina- 
tions, whether by the preference of 
men who enlist or by the denomina- 
tional strength in the country at 
large. It is clear that upon the lat- 
ter basis the distribution of the ap- 
pointments would be very unfair. 


Equipment for 
Army Chaplains 

Bishop Lawrence, who is chair- 
man of the Commission on the In- 
crease of Army ‘and Navy Chaplains, 
has issued this statement to the 
press: “Conversation with the 
og | chaplains who have been on 
the Mexican border and in the Span- 
ish war convinces me that vou might 
as well send to camp a battery with- 
out guns as a chaplain without prop- 
er equipment for his work. The 
regimental chaplain of today is the 
postmaster, banker and purveyor of 
clean amusement and social center, 
as well as the moral and religious 
guide of the boys. Mobilizing camps 
near towns over whose commercial- 
ized vice the army officers have no 
control are sources of great danger. 
It is an open secret that in the early 
part of the war in Europe military 
efficiency was checked by vice and 
disease. The men, most of them, 


want to keep straight, but without 
regimental centers and amusement 
With a big 


life is terribly dull. 





tent, a motion picture machine, a 
motor truck and a few incidentals, 
costing about $1,500, the chaplain 
can make a center for the regiment.” 


Christian Science and 
the Church 


_In the foreword to the second edi- 

tion of his study of Christian Science 
(Putnam) President Powell speaks 
hopefully of a future entente between 
ideal Christianity and the followers 
of Mrs. Eddy. When rid of their 
dogmas, the Christian Scientists may 
be absorbed by the Christian Church. 
In Dr. Powell’s opinion the Board 
of Directors who are managing the 
Christian Science Society are show- 
ing caution and efficiency. “Some 
of the bizarre and extravagant in- 
terests in Christian Science are no 
longer stressed. It is not the habit 
of Christian Scientists to disavow 
outgrown beliefs. They simply stop 
talking about them. Certain views 
which invited much ridicule ten 
years ago are rarely mentioned in 
these days and only by few.” 


Distinguished Scottish Preacher 
in This Country 


_ Rev. John Kelman of Edinburgh 
is in this country and spoke on Eas- 
ter before the Sunday Nerden club 
of Chicago. He is author of an in- 
teresting book on Palestine and is 
a noted preacher. Dr. Kelman 
served in the Ypres salient under 
the Young Men’s Christian associa- 
tion and he spoke of what he saw 
in the trenches and dugouts back of 
the front line of battle. Dr. Kelman 
is pastor of the St. George’s United 
Free church, Edinburgh. Before he 
took his theological course he spent 
three years as a sheep herder in Aus- 
tralia and was for nine years chap- 
lain of the British territorial artil- 
lery. 


Dr. Boynton Exalts 
the Church 


Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of New 
York was called to Springfield, 
Mass., recently by the Y. M. C. A. 
to give a series of addresses on “The 
Obligation of Men to the Church.” 
The well-known preacher with suav- 
ity and punch spoke each day to 
elaborate his thesis that the church 
is the biggest thing in sight. Some 
men signed cards to begin the Chris- 
tian way of life and the men already 
Christian were given a new sense of 
the dignity of the Christian profes- 
sion. 
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The Sunday School 
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“Behold Your King!” ; 


The Lesson in Today’s Life 


BY JOHN 


EHOLD him now where he comes! 
B Not the Christ of our subtle creeds, 
But the lord of our hearts, of our 
homes, 
But the lord of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs; 
The brother of want and blame, 
The lover of women and men, 
With a love that puts to shame 
All passions of human ken. 


“Ah. no, thou life of the heart, 

Never shalt thou depart! 

Not till the leaven of God 

Shall lighten each human clod; 

Not till the world shall climb 

lo thy height serene, sublime, 

Shall the Christ who enters our door 
Pass to return no more.” 


Burris A. Jenkins, in his new book, 
declares that every man must have a 
Messiah, a deliverer, and that if he 
does not find him in_ Buddha, 
Mohammed or even in Jesus, he will, 
like John the Baptist, look for another 

Men cannot endure as Stoics. It 
is too hard, too severe. The phil 
osophy has been tried and abandoned. 
Once in a while a Henley may bitterly 
cry 
“It matters not how straight the gate, 
Ilow charged with punishment the scroll 
[ am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul.” 

We may glory in that head, “Bloody, 
but unbowed,” in that iron will and 
indomitable persistence but it is too 
hard; we pity while we admire. Men 
cannot live alone. Stoicism is impos 
sible We need someone to come in 
and help us. Sorrow must be shared 
and, when we stop to think of it, hap- 
piness ! impossible alone To tell the 
truth, | work in order that I may 
merit and receive the approbation of 
those whose opinion I consider worth 
while! Why should we not all be 
honest and confess it? The kind word 
of a friend is like music in my ears 
lo be a hero in the eyes of your boys 
is great! nd what must it be to hear 
Jesus say, “Well done.” 

I need a Master. I need to sit at 
his feet. I need his criticism and his 
approval. I will have a Master—if 
not JTesus, then some other; shall | 
say Socrates, Epictetus, Eliot of Har 
vard? It is good to ask that question 
so that Jesus may stand forth. In 
the lesson of today the regal Jesus 
rides into the holy city. In the shout 


*This article is based on the Interna- 
tional uniform lesson for April 29, “Jesus 
Welcomed as King.” Scripture, John 


12: 12-26 
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of the crowd is heard this word: “Be- 
notp Your Kinc.” I fasten upon 
that idea. I hold it up for your con- 
templation : He is my King, I look for 
no other, he satisfies me. 

s * * 

Now there are three ways in which 
my king must satisfy me. First, he 
must satisfy my mind. I want to 
know. I am willing to pay the price 
to know. With Paul I yearn to know 
‘That I may know Him.” In our 
Endeavor Society our young people 
sing a beautiful hymn; the first verse 
runs something like this: 

“Open my eyes that I may see 
Glimpses of truth thou hast for me; 
Place in my hands the wonderful key 
That shall unclasp and set me free 
Silently now I wait for thee 

Ready, my God, thy will to see; 
Open my eyes, illumine me, 

Spirit Divine.” 

Jesus alone of all the sages satisfies 
my mind as to the value and signifi- 
cance of my life. 

\gain my Master must satisfy my 
heart. I fail to live up to my ideals. 
I fall below my standards. To tell 
the truth, I commit sin. Only one 
who has the power, the love and the 
authority to say, “Son, thy sins be 
forgiven thee,” can meet my needs. 

Finally, my Master must conquer 
my will. It is a very boisterous, riot- 
ous will. It has never quailed before 
any man. But when Jesus looks upon 
me I cry: 

“Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood thou 

Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.” 


“BEHOLD YOUR KING.” 

lo win the degree of Master of the 
Arts of Life is a far more consider- 
able undertaking than to become a 
master of science. Bulk of informa- 
tion might fill the latter requirement, 
but a mastery of the finest of fine arts 

that of living—is never to be 
achieved in some study “far from the 
maddening crowd’s ignoble strife,” 
but in our contacts with people in the 
friction of the street and market 
place. The real demands of life 
which we must meet resemble with 
far more closeness the difficult 
achievements of a circus performer 
than they do the studious pursuits of 
a library —Halford E. Luccock, in 
“Fares, Please!’ 
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The Horse and the Tricycle 


OW I have a friend who is older 

than I, and he did his Thinking 
nigh on to Fifty Years Ago, and if 
he hath had a New Think Since, it 
was by Accident. And he wrote a 
Book wherein he Denounced what 
he Thought were the Errors of the 
Day, but which were the Errors of 
the Day Before Yesterday, but he 
knew it not. And some of them had 
Ceased to be Errors; and that also 
had Escaped his Notice. And I was 
reading his Book as I rode upon the 
Train, and I meditated what I 
should say to him about it. 

Now the Train Stopped in a Little 
City, and I saw beside the Platform 
an old Horse Harnessed to a Mill 
Wagon, and the Engines Whanged 
and Hooted, but he moved not. 
And the Automobiles Honked and 
he stood as one who said, I Should 
Worry, and he worried not. And a 
Motorcycle chugged past, and he 
Slept at the Switch. But a little 
girl came by on a Tricycle, and he 
Reared, and Pitched, and was sore 
afraid, so that he well nigh brake 
the Harness, and it required Two 
Men to hold him till the Little Girl 
got past. 

And when I saw this, I knew what 
to write to my friend, and I wrote to 
him, and said: 

Oh, my friend, well beloved, the 
Errors at which thou art Affrighted 
ceased to scare other Men about the 
time most Horses Stopped Shying 
at the Locomotive, and some of them 
Ceased to be discussed about the 
time Other Horses became Wise to 
the Gasoline Buggy. The only rea- 
son thou art alarmed at these Errors 
is that they are almost as Bearded 
with Moss as thou art. Oh, my 
friend, thou art a Back Number, 
even an Old Phogy. Thou dost shy 
at a Tricycle, and behold, the rest of 
the world is wonted to the Locomo- 
tive and the Automobile, yea, and 
the Ford, also. 

And I knew not how my friend 
would love me for this Epistle, and 
I feared lest the Lesson might be 
lost on him. Therefore I was re- 
solved to Profit by it Myself. And 
I prayed my God that if I must be 
Affrighted at anything it might not 
be at the things that already were 
gone by. And I resolved that hav- 
ing Learned to see some Errors 
which snort like Locomotives, and 
tear down the Pike like Automo- 
biles, I would Endeavor to possess 
my Soul in Patience in the presence 
of Tricycles. Yea, I resolved in my 
Soul that I would learn to Stand 
without Hitching. 
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Transylvania, Rah! Rah! Rah! 

\llegiance to the august Czar! 
Serf, haste to bend the knee; 
Avaunt the hated liberty; 
Yodel, haste to bear the yoke; 


Yea, hath the “Little Father” spoke— 
Christian Standard—Thing of awe! 


Transylvania, lend thine ear! 
Our mighty Lord, the Kaiser, hear! 
Can the War Lord sell his books 
If Trutm be taught within 
nooks? 
Back, ere the moment is too late; 
Back, ere He sings his “Song of 
Hate,”— 
Christian Standard—Thing of fear! 


thy 


Transylvania, heed thy plight! 

The “Holy Father” holds the light! 
Haste, make thine obeisance low; 
Bid those Martin Luthers go; 

O, teach thou from day to day 
Just what our Pope would have thee 
say— 

Christian Standard—Thing of might! 


Transylvania, onward fare! 
Matters it little whither or where, 
But let thy joy be unrestrained; 


Remember who holds thee en- 
chained, 

Czar, Kaiser, Pope, all these com- 
bined 


In one mighty master mind— 
Christian Standard—Thing of air! 


—Mary P. Cossanoom. 





A Letter and a Reply 


Editor Tue Curistran CENTURY 

The following letter received a 
and the reply made to the questions pro- 
pounded may possibly be of interest to 
your readers. 


Here is the letter: 


J. Clarke, 
“Chicago. 
“Dear Brother: 
“You conclude your note of rejoicing 

Christian Century of February 15th) 
that the work so long engaging the 
Diseiples of Christ in the greatest cause 
on earth— Christian Union,’ with ‘It 
seems as if the end is near.’ 

“May I ask that you, as one of ‘our’ 
stalwarts in the faith, will let yourself 
again be heard through the medium of 
the Century, giving your view along the 
following lines: 


“(1) Do you feel that said ‘near’ con- 
summation and answer to the Master’s 
prayer, is to be a ‘union’ that will include 
the restoration to its divinely appointed 
place of the ordinance—immersion? 


_“(2) Do you conceive that to be New 
Testament union and the oneness the 
Savior had in mind, which does not so 


restore this missing fundamental in 
Christian faith and practice? 
“(3) Are not most of our denomi- 


national friends calling that ‘baptism’ 


that is not baptism? 


“(4) Is there in fact any other out- 
standing obstacle in the way of organic 
union of the evangelical bodies, any, save 
the failure to agree as to the ‘one bap- 
tism?” 

“W. P. KEever, 
“6844 Normal Boul., Chicago. 

The questions asked by Brother Keeler 
might well puzzle great theologians and 
it can hardly be expected that a common 
layman should answer them to the satis- 
faction of those concerned. I can only 
express my humble opinion, which I will 
do as best I can. 


(1) Most assuredly. I can conceive 
of no union that does not completely re- 
store apostolic teaching and practice. 
That immersion was the original and 
apostolic method of Christian baptism is 
generally conceded. Right here let it be 
understood that it is Christian union, not 
church union, that has been advocated 
by those in the restoration movement. 





the union of the various 
is not prac- 


Church union, 
churches (denominations), 


tical. It is almost impossible to effect 
a union between those of the same 
name, but who are divided upon some 
sectional question or minor matter. 


Union of Christians upon Christ and His 
Word is feasible, and such union is that 
for which we plead. It will be easy for 
Christians of whatever name to step out 
upon a New Testament platform, but who 
will not give one denominational name 
for another, or compromise upon some 
theological questions. That is why we 
have urged union upon Christ, the resto- 
ration of apostolic teaching and practice, 
and the adoption of the motto: “Where 
the Scriptures speak, we speak; where the 
scriptures are silent, we are silent.” Upon 
no other plan can all Christians unite. 


(2) No. 


(3) Yes; but when they are made to 
realize fully, as many now do, the sin of 
division, they will accept the one bap- 
tism, “that they all may be one” in an- 
swer to the Savior’s prayer. 


(4) There may be other obstacles 
save the one baptism, such as apostolic 
succession and religious prejudices fos- 
tered for years, but all will readily vanish 
as the necessity for Christian union 
grows upon the followers of Christ. That 
necessity is being proclaimed more and 
more by representatives of all the lead- 
ing denominations, and it is the duty of 
those who choose to be known as Chris- 
tians only to help them see the light and 
hasten the answer to the Savior’s prayer. 
Other movements save that with which 
we are identified are doing much to bring 
about the great consummation, notably 
the Bible Schools and the Christian En- 
deavor Societies. Disciples of Christ 
should encourage all such movements, 
cooperating with them, while lovingly 
pointing out that which we regard as 
the best, if not the only way to bring 
about the union of all God’s people. 

As to how soon this union will be 
brought about, God only knows. I be- 
lieve it very near for many reasons. As 
stated, representatives of nearly, if not 
quite, all the leading denominations are 
advocating union, and even the secular 
newspapers are discussing the subject. 
In the past few weeks leading papers in 
New York, Boston, Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis have written some very able edi- 
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torials in which they have urged Chris- 
tian union along almost the identical 
lines as advocated by the Disciples, Un- 
fortunately many who advocate union do 
not see clearly how it may be brought 
about, but the fact of their discussing it 
isa hopeful sign. Fully thirty years ago, 
in conversation with a leading United 
Presbyterian minister, he said to me: 
“Why, Brother Clarke, there is as much 
difference between the members of my 
church as there is between the members 


of my church and yours.” “Well,” I 
replied, “you can all work together, 
can’t your” “Yes.” “Then why can’t 


we all work Pon He then out- 
lined to me his plan, which was noth- 
ing more nor less than the federation 
of churches which has since been adopt- 
ed by a number of churches. Who 
knows what this federation may event- 
ually lead to? It may, in the Provi- 
dence of God, be a stepping stone to 
better things. When denominations 
yearn for closer fellowship one with an- 
other, and when secular papers point out 
the way, surely the time draweth near. 

While claiming no prophetic insight, 
I cannot help but believe that this great 
war convulsing the world is going to 


bring the religious world nearer to- 
gether. The question has been asked 
over and over again, why it is, if the 


world is Christianized, and if Christ is 
the Prince of Peace, that Christians did 
not use their influence and prevent the 
war. The only answer that could be 
made is, because of their divisions. If 
the Christian world had been united, no 
nation would have dared enter the 
struggle against the combined Chris- 
tian protest. This will have a tendency 
to bring Christians together and bring 
the nations of the world in a more fra- 
ternal relation, while the kingdoms of 
this world will become the kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Again, the necessity of Christian 
union is made apparent upon the for- 
eign missionary field. Missionaries rea- 
lize that Christians must be one if the 
world is to be won for Christ. During 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, the writer 
was visited by Rev. John B. Hail, a mis- 
sionary to Japan since about the close 
of the Civil war. We were reared in 
the same town and he was John and I 
was Jim. I said to him: “John, are you 
still working in Japan under the au- 
spices of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church?” “Yes,” he replied, “but, say 
Jim, we don’t know anything about 
Presbyterianism in Japan. It is the 
Church of Christ in Japan.” Then, with 
a peculiar twinkle in his eye, he con- 
tinued: “Say, Jim, I guess we will all 
have to come to your platform after 
all”; meaning that we should be Chris- 
tians only. And so, to my mind, every 
sign points to the union of all God's 
people in a very short time. 

In conclusion, let us urge upon the 
Christian world what we regard as the 
only way in which union can be brought 
about, talk it, advocate it in season and 
out of season, lovingly and earnestly, 
praying our Heavenly Father to hasten 
the day when we may all be one. 

S. J. CLarKe. 

Chicago. 





The ill-fated steamship Eastland, which 
turned over in the Chicago river and 
drowned more than eight hundred peo- 
ple, is now in use as a naval training- 
ship. 


A government investigation recently 
made revealed the fact that only two per 
cent of the garment workers of New 
York City are free from physical defects 
or disease. 
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Disciples Table Talk 





Indiana Ministers Sound 
the Spiritual Note 


During the sessions of the Ministerial 
Association of Indiana last year, at Dan- 
ville, a committee was appointed to ar- 
range for some time during this year a 
“Retreat” where the ministers of the 
state could spend a few days together in 
prayer and meditation. It was decided 
that it would be advisable to lengthen 
the meeting of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion to three sessions, hold it in a quiet 
place apart from the gathering state con- 
vention, which is to meet at Main Street 
church, Kokomo, beginning May 15, and 
make these sessions an occasion of an 
‘earnest spiritual seeking after God.” 
The meetings will be held this year at 
the First Congregational church, Ko- 
komo, May 14 and 15. Dr. Edward L 
Bosworth, senior dean of Oberlin Col- 
lege, will be a special guest, and will 
speak on the two themes, “Where and 
What Shall We Preach?” and “Jesus’ 
Way of Finding God.” Charles T. Paul, 
of the College of Missions, will speak 
on “The Disciple and His Lord”: Prof. 
Jabez Hall, of Indianapolis, will give an 
address on “Personal Reminiscences of 
Alexander Campbell,” and W. H. Smith, 
of Bloomington, Ind., will speak on “The 
Values of Worship.” Devotional serv- 
ices will be led by W. E. Carroll, of 
Shelbyville, by C. L. Pyatt, of Gary, and 
by Gerald Culberson, of Bedford. The 
music will be in charge of W. E. M 
Hackleman. Charles O. Lee, of the Dan- 
ville church, is president of the associa- 
tion, and Lee Tinsley, of North Salem, 
treasurer \ fee of 50 cents will be 
charged because of the outside ex- 
penses 


Big Men's Class Leads 
Work at LaPorte, Ind. 


Hil. M. Hale, who has been leading the 
church at LaPorte, Ind., for a year, ap- 
preciates the value of a great men’s class 


is a church grower When Mr. Hale 
came to the feld he found a divided 
church. During the year forty-three per- 


sons have been added to the member- 
ship, $5,000 has been expended on the 
church property, and the Easter services 
were record-makers There were 360 
present at Sunday school, with 225 men 
in the men’s Bible class, which is taught 


by W. W. King, a former traveling man 
und “Gideon.” The class has been in 
a contest with classes of four other 
churches, and came out second in the 
campaign 


H. H. Peters Praises 
Petersburg, Ill., Church 


The Illinois State Secretary has re- 
cently visited Petersburg, Ill, and finds 
many things worthy of praise. S. E 


Fisher has served as pastor for three 
years and during this period over a hun- 
dred members have been added to the 
congregation Mr. Peters found a re- 
markable class of women called the 
named after a young In- 
dian woman whom the class supports 
L. F. Watson, editor of the Petersburg 
Observer, teaches the class. This organ- 
ization has some unusual achievements 
to its credit It paid one-half on the 


Iscah Class,” 


church pipe-organ and keeps it in repair; 
it gave $500 on the first million dollar 
campaign for missions, and is paying 
another $500 on the Men and Millions 


movement. There are also several fine 
men’s classes in the school. Mr. Peters 
reports with pleasure that he found a 
thoroughly graded Sunday school and a 
spiritual atmosphere throughout the 
church. 


W. P. Bentley Begins New 
Work in San Francisco 


The Santa Cruz Surf speaks with gen- 
uine regret of the leaving of W. P. Bent- 
ley, of First church, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Mr. Bentley served this congregation for 
three years and became during this time 
a leader in all good things in the com- 
munity. Especially strong was his ad- 
vocacy of Christian union; for, having 
been pastor of a union church in Shang- 
hai, China, at one time, Mr. Bentley un- 
derstands the value of united effort. He 
has already begun his new work at First, 
San Francisco 


O. L. Hull Succeeds in 
New York City 


Although O. L. Hull is at this time 
doing some outside work in Union The- 
ological Seminary and Columbia Univer- 
sity, he is winning success as pastor at 
Second church, on 169th street. Last 
winter it was his lot to be chosen to 
take charge of a district of 40,000 people 
in connection with the city-wide canvass 
made by the Sunday School Association. 
He gave an address at Peabody Home 
last week, and on April 24th he will 
speak at the District C. W. B. M. con- 
vention at Sterling Place, Brooklyn. On 
Faster day there were large audiences 
at the church, with five accessions. Dur- 
ing the last eighteen months $1,650 has 
been paid on the church mortgage, in 
addition to the interest. This year the 
aim is the canceling of two notes of 
$1,500. Repairs will be made this year 
on the church property, and an effort 
will be made to pay all bills when due. 
The Sunday school has a senior depart- 
ment which is considered one of the 
most efficient in the city. Mr. Hull is 
desirous of knowing the names and New 
York addresses of Disciples coming to 
the big Eastern city. He may be ad- 
dressed at 1362 Fulton avenue. This 
church ministers to Disciples of upper 
Manhattan and the Bronx. 


Good News From Ohio 
Sunday Schools 


Wilford H. McLain, of Cleveland, 
sends in some good reports of achieve- 
ments of Ohio schools on Easter day. 
Miles avenue, Cleveland, had as its aim 
for Easter 500 present, $200 offering and 
fifty additions; there were 550 present, 
with fifty-five additions to the church 
membership and an offering of $211.19. 
Franklin Circle, Cleveland, had an at- 
tendance of 716, with an offering of $84. 
There were cighty additions, fifty-one 
confessions, twenty-nine by letter. From 
all reports, this was the biggest Easter 
day in the history of the church. Niles 
had 455 present, with a special offering 
of $200 and twenty-six additions to the 
church. At Lakewood there were thirty- 
seven additions to the church, a special 
offering of $73.98, the regular offering 
of $18.77, and 532 in attendance at the 
school. Broadway, Cleveland, reports 
twenty-two new pupils Easter Sunday 
and an offering of $39.55 and 475 in at- 
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tendance. Canton had 2,307 present, with 
an offering of $539.19. 


$70,000 Building for Central, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Central church, Buffalo, B. S. Ferrall, 
minister, along with an avalanche of ad- 
ditions received and expected from the 
Sunday meetings and other sources, cele- 
brated the Easter season by raising 
$10,000 as an initial nucleus for the 
new $70,000 building. The new site, al- 
ready paid for, has a large area and a 
frontage on three streets, and though 
close to the old building, is in contact 
with a new community, offering very 
great opportunities. This is the strong- 
est Disciples church in the state, numer- 
ically, and in the new building, the lead- 
ers feel that they should double their 
present membership in a very few years. 


New York’s State Converition 
to Meet at North Tonawanda 


Central church, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., will be the scene of the state 
meeting of Disciples this year, the other 
churches of the Tonawandas sharing in 
the entertainment. May 8-10 is the date. 
Among the speakers already announced 
are: A. E. Cory, who will bring a mes- 
sage from the Men and Millions move- 
ment: President Burnham, of the Amer- 
ican Society, and Dr. W. S. Mitchell, 
pastor of Plymouth M. E. church, Buf- 
falo, who will make the address on 
Christian Union. Dr. Mitchell is one of 
the strongest speakers to be found in 
the pulpits of the state. 


At Central Church, 
Rockford, IIl. 


Evangelist Harold E. Monser assisted 
Central church, Rockford, IIL, in a two 
wecks’ meeting, bringing the “Call to 
the Colors” campaign of 100 days to a 
successful close on Easter day with 
twenty-two added for the two weeks. 
Mr. Monser’s preaching was most cor- 
dially received, writes W. B. Clemmer, 
pastor at Central. Many notable achieve- 
ments were recorded during this special 
effort of 100 days. The social activities 
of the church were unusual. A _ mid- 
winter picnic that exceeded anything of 
the kind ever attempted before in the 
church was featured, and a musical 
comedy, “The New Minister,” was given 
by the choir, under the leadership of 
Miss Pauline Clemmer, director of the 
church music. This was given before 
a capacity audience and repeated with 
the same reception of public favor. The 
Carol choir, composed of twenty-five 
girls from eight to fifteen years of age, 
rendered a special service of Easter song 
under Miss Clemmer’s direction. This 
captivated a large audience. The Rock- 
ford work, under the continued minis- 
try of Mr. Clemmer, is having the best 
days of its history. He recently cele- 
brated the twenty-first anniversary of 
his public ministry. He will go as a 
representative of the Sovereign Camp of 
the Woodmen of the World to the na- 
tional convention, which meets in At- 
lanta, Ga., next July. 


Indiana’s Convention, Kokomo, 
May 14-17 


C. W. Cauble, corresponding secretary 
of the Disciples churches of Indiana, 
sends the program :of the state meet 
which will convene this year at Kokomo, 
May 14-17. The sessions of the after- 
noon and evening of the 14th and the 
morning of the 15th are in charge of 
the State Ministerial Association, and 
the program is given under another head 
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on these news pages. However, at these 
periods the C. W. B. M. will have their 
sessions at the Main Street Christian 
church, addresses being given by Mrs. 
Maude L. Rumpler, Indianapolis; Mrs. 

J. Boyd Jones, Terre Haute; Mrs. T. W 
oan Indianapolis; Mrs. ‘ 
Stearns, Indianapolis; Mrs. A. L. Ward, 
Lebanon, and Mrs. J. D. Case, Rushville, 
and a number of brief talks will be given 
by other women. On Tuesday after- 
noon, May 15, the regular state conven- 
tion sessions will begin at Main Street 
church. The convention sermon will be 
preached by A. L. Ward, Lebanon. In 
the evening addresses will be given as 
follows: “The Church in the State,” C. 
M. Yocum, Rushville; “The Church in 
the World,” R. A. Doan, Cincinnati. At 
9 o'clock Wednesday morning there will 
be a “Class Room Period,” at which time 
conferences will be held on the every 
member canvass and on various phases 
of Sunday school work. On Wednesday 
afternoon an address on Christian En- 
deavor will be given by J. H. Wilson of 
Winchester, and President Bates of 
Hiram will deliver an educational ad- 
dress. John W. Street, of Nashville, on 
“The Rural Church,” and Mrs. Anna At- 
water, of Indianapolis, on “Our Imme- 
diate Task,” will be leaders at the even- 
ing service. Another class room period 
has been set apart for 9 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning. T. W. Grafton, Mrs. Lucy 
DeMoss, O. E. Tomes, R. M. Hopkins, 
Elvin Daniels and Myron C Settle will 
lead in the conferences. Later in the 
session A. A. Honeywell and G. W. 
Muckley will speak on phases of church 
building. The College of Missions will 
have charge of most of the afternoon 
and R. A. Doan will give an address at 
3:15. The chief feature of - closing 
session, in the evening, will be a mis- 
sionary play, “Kanjundu,” which will be 
given under the supervision of Miss Lucy 
K. DeMoss. The Union Traction Com- 
pany will be the official route to the con- 
vention. Free lodging and breakfast will 
be furnished only to those who have 
their names in the hands of the regis- 
tration committee not later than May 
10. All names should be sent to Mrs. 
C. M. Randolph, 615 East Mulberry 
street, Kokomo. 


Editor to Act as Pastor of Kansas City 
Church While Pastor Goes to Front 


Editor C. C. Morrison has been invited 
by the Linwood Boulevard Church, Kan- 
sas City, to occupy the pulpit during the 
six months’ absence of its pastor, Dr. 
jurris A. Jenkins, who goes to the Eu- 
ropean front May 1 with Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy, and Mr. Raymond Robbins to 
preach to the British soldiers. Mr. 
Morrison has accepted the invitation and 
will begin his work on May 6. He will 
practically make his home in Kansas 
City during this period, taking his fam- 
ily with him, and doing his editorial writ- 
ing from the study of the Linwood 
Church. 


Disciples Board of Education 
Meets at Indianapolis 


The annual meeting of the Board of 
Education was held at Claypool hotel, 
Indianapolis, April 4 and 5, and business 
of more than usual importance was 
transacted. The following officers were 
re-elected for the ensuing year: President 
and acting general secretary, President R. 
H. Crossfield, Trangylvania and College 
of the Bible; vice-president, President 
T. E. Cramblett, Bethany College; secre- 
tary, Dean G. D. Edwards, Missouri 
Bible College; treasurer and office sec- 
retary, Professor C. E. Underwood, But- 
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You Can Make Excellent Cake 
with Fewer Eggs 


Just use an additional quantity of Royal Baking 
Powder, about a teaspoon, in place of each egg 
omitted. 
This applies equally well to nearly all baked 
foods. Try the following recipe according to the 


new way: 
Old Way 
4 cup milk 


2cups Ss 

2 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
3 eggs 
% cup shortening 

1 teaspoon flavoring 


add it alltothe mixture. Gradua 











No Alum 





Makes 1 Large 2-Layer Cake 


DIRECTIONS—Cream the sugar and shortening together,then mix in the egg. 
After sifting the flour and Devel Spies Powder together two “4 three times. —: 
y a 


you have a smooth pour batter. Add the flavoring. Pour into greased layer cake 
tins and bake in a moderately hot oven for twenty minutes. This cake is 
baked in two layers. Put together with cream filling and spread with white icing 


ROYAL 


| BAKING POWDER 


made from Cream of Tartar, derived from grapes. 


CREAM LAYER CAKE 


New Way 


lcup sugar 

l cup milk 

2 cups flour 

; teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


2 tablespoons shortening 
1 teaspoon flavoring 


the milk and beat with spoon unti 





No Phosphate 











ler College. The following constitute 
the executive committee: President R. 
H. Crossfield, President T. E. Cramblett, 
President Hill M. Bell, President Jos. A. 
Serena, Dean G. D. Edwards, President 
Miner Lee Bates, and President Thos. 
C. Howe. Arrangements were effected 
for a meeting of the board in conjunction 
with the Kansas City Convention. 


Disciples Club at the 
University of Virginia 

J. M. Philputt, pastor at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., writes that he recently brought 
together thirty-five Disciples of the uni- 
versity there and organized a Disciples 
Club. A. M. Jarman, of Tennessee, is 
president of the new organization; W. 
R. Saunders, vice-president, and S. J. 
Hart, secretary. The last two are Vir- 
ginians. Dr. Kent and Professor Forrest 
met with the organization at its first 
meeting. Mr. Philputt states that Dr. 
Kent, who has served the university for 
twenty-five years, said he had never be- 
fore seen so many Disciple students at 
a gathering. 

i 


—Fifty-seven new members have been 
added at Wilkinsburg, Pa., since the 
dedication of the new $40,000 plant in 
October last, writes W. S. Cook, pastor. 
There were thirteen additions on Easter 
day. The choir made Easter of this 
year memorable by giving a fine rendi- 
tion of Schnecker’s “The Risen King,” 





and they were asked to repeat the pro- 
gram on the following Sunday. 


—L. E. Sellers, the aggressive secre- 
tary of the Temperance Board of the 
Disciples, reports that the board has 
been invited to membership in the “Na- 
tional Legislative Council,” which will 
be an organization of all the temperance 
bodies of the country into one central 
body. Mr. Sellers has been asked to 
act as representative of our board, with 
Andrew Wilson of Washington as alter- 
nate. Mr. Sellers has recently spent five 
weeks in Ohio in the interest of state- 
wide prohibition. 


—The Easter season at Webb City, 
Mo., was an occasion not only for spir- 
itual uplift, but also a time of material 
advance. A debt of $600 was cleared 
by a gift of $500 from the Dorcas So- 
ciety and of $100 from the official board. 
A good offering for benevolences was 
also made. The Dorcas Society and the 
Sunday school deposited $257 as a nest- 
egg for a new building fund. There were 
ten accessions to the membership on 
Easter day, with an offering of $206. D. 
W. Moore, pastor at Webb City, is a 
happy man these days. 


—Byron Hester reports ten conver- 
sions at a largely attended sunrise 
prayer meeting at Chickasha, Okla. 


—Wallace Tuttle, song evangelist, has 
just gone to Florida on the Redpath 
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Special for Jacksonville. He will serve 
the Redpath Bureau for five months as 
director of comunity singing, but will re- 
turn to the evangelistic field in Septem- 
ber 


—Herbert Yeuell began a meeting at 
Lake Charles, La., on April 1, reports 
W. O. Stephens, pastor. I. E. Adams is 
in a meeting at Shreveport. 


—The Twentieth Century Class, at 
Mexico, Mo., First Church, had 199 in 
attendance at the Easter morning ses- 
sion. There were 801 present at the 
school’s session on that day. Of these 
683 are enrolled as members 


—Lincoln, Neb., First church school 
has as one of its goals to maintain an 
attendance of 700 up to July 1. The 
cradle roll and home departments will 
endeavor to enroll 125 each. Lawrence 
Dry, the new assistant pastor at First, is 
making good over and over again, from 
reports received at this office 


C. S. Medbury, of Des Moines, re- 
cently paid a visit to Washington City 
on a vacation and sight-seeing trip 


First Church, Joplin, Mo., min- 
istered to by (¢ C. Garrigues, has 
pledged $600 toward a new $250,000 Y. 
M. C. A. building for Joplin. This in 
addition to many personal pledges made 
by members of the congregation 


South Joplin, Mo., church will be 
host to the convention of the Third Dis- 
trict this year. The date of the meet- 
ings is May 14-16 


The Christian Endeavor organiza- 
tion at Fowler, Cal., has voted to sup- 
port a missionary at Damoh, India 
There were ten accessions to the mem- 
bership at Fowler on two recent Sun- 
days, reports H. N. McKee, pastor. 


The Kellems brothers will begin a 
meeting at Oakland, Cal., First church, 
on April 22 


On Easter morning at the Danville, 
Ind., church, sixteen persons made the 
good confession, sixteen united by letter 
and statement, and forty-tw») came for- 
ward who had made the confession at 
the tabernacle during the E. J. Bulgin 
union meetings. The union meeting 
closed on last Sunday evening, and 
Charles O. Lee of the Danville church 
writes that many other additions to the 
membership are expected as a result of 
this « ampaign 
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\ report trom H. N. McKee, pastor 
at Fowler, Colo., states that twenty-eight 
accessions to the church membership 
are one result of a very helpful Easter 
service. Twenty-three of these came by 
confession of faith 


W. P. Shamhart, of South Joplin, 
Mo., church, reports a pre-Easter cam- 
paign in that city, with six preachers 
exchanging pulpits during the five days 
of services. 

Ohio's state convention will be held 
at Bellefontaine, May 21-24 


The first living link church in New 
England is reported. First church, 
Worcester, Mass., Harry Minnick pas- 
tor, is the pioneer 


J. Boyd Jones, of Central church, 
Terre Haute, Ind., was called to the 
work at Spokane, Wash., but his board 
it Terre Haute refused to accept his 
resignation 
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ing strength. 


The Composition of Coca-Cola 
and its Relation to Tea 


Prompted by the desire that the public shall 
be thoroughly informed as to the composi- 
tion and dietetic character of Coca-Cola, the 
Company has issued a booklet giving a de- 
tailed analysis of its recipe which is as follows: 


Water, sterilized by boiling (carbonated); 
sugar, granulated, first quality; fruit flavoring 
extracts with caramel; acid flavorings, citric 
(lemon) and phosphoric; essence of tea—the 
refreshing principle. 


The following analysis, by the late Dr. John 
W. Mallet, Fellow of the Royal Society and 
for nearly forty years Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Virginia, shows the com- 
parative stimulating or refreshing strength of 
tea and Coca-Cola, measured in terms of the 
refreshing principle: 


Black tea—I1 cupful--.----- .. 1.54 
(hot) (5 #1. oz.) 
Green tea—I glassful. --- i. 2.02 
(cold) (8 &. oz. exclusive of ice) 
Coca-Cola—1 drink, 8 fi. oz. 1.21 
(fountain) (prepared with 1 ff. oz. Sy rep) 
Coca-Cola—I drink, 8 ff. oz. 1.12 
(bottiers) (prepared with I ff. oz. Sy rep) 


From the above recipe and analysis, which are 
confirmed by all chemists who have analyzed 
these beverages, it is apparent that Coca-Cola 
is a carbonated, fruit-flavored modification of 
tea of a little more than one-half its stimulat- 


A copy of the booklet referred to above will 
be mailed free on request, and The Coca-Cola 
Company especially invites inquiry from 
those who are interested in pure food and 
public health propaganda. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J., Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 
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Morton L. Rose, of Watsonville, 
Cal., has closed an eleven days’ meeting 
with the church at Chico, to which his 
son, Galen L. Rose, ministers. There 
were fifteen accessions to the church 
membership through the meetings. Five 
others were added on Easter Sunday. 


—The latest model of the most popu- 
lar car made” was an Easter gift to P. 
J. Rice, El Paso, Tex., from his congre- 
gation. This church raised during the 
pre-Easter period about $800, more than 
$200 above what had been determined 
upon. In addition to this, the Sunday 
school raised $100. The largest audi- 
ences in the history of the church are 
reported for this period. There were 
thirty-two persons added to the mem- 
bership. A special offering was taken to 
complete payment on the church organ. 

C. M. Sharpe of the Disciples Di- 
vinity House, Chicago, is supplying the 
pulpit at Second Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


—Charles S. Earley, evangelist, has lo- 
cated his home at Liberty, 


—T. F. Reavis is studying for his Ph. 
D. degree in the National University at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. He has a 
flourishing Sunday school. 


—Missouri Disciples will meet in an- 
nual convention June 12-14, at Mexico. 
Madison A. Hart, of Columbia, is presi- 
dent of the state organization, and R. G. 
Frank heads the state board. R. B. 
Briney, corresponding secretary, has 
published an attractive little booklet on 
“Missouri Disciples at Work,” which in- 
cudes reports of the many lines of 
achievement for which Missouri Disci- 
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pledom is becoming famous. This state 
is a veritable mine of ideas and success- 
ful plans. 


—H. J. Loken is giving his stereop- 
ticon lecture on “The Land of the Mid- 


night Sun” in some of the churches of 
Northern Illinois. 
—Baxter Waters, pastor for eight 


years at Lathrop, Mo., has accepted the 
work at West End, Atlanta, Ga. 


—Graham Frank, of Liberty, Mo., will 
deliver the baccalaureate sermon this 
year to the graduating class of Went- 
worth Military Academy, at Lexington, 
Mo., the last Sunday in May. The serv- 
ice will be held in the Lexington Chris- 
tian Church. Mr. Frank will probably 
supply the pulpit of R. W. Wallace, pas- 
tor at Lexington, on that day. ; 
Smith, pastor at Moberly, Mo., will de- 
liver the commencement address for 
the Lexington High School. These ex- 
ercises will also be held in the Christian 
church. 


—During the two weeks’ pre-Easter 
decision meetings at the Beatrice, Neb., 
Church, there were sixty additions to 
the membership. Easter day brought 52 
more and a Monday evening service 
added 4. So this period of evangelistic 
effort resulted in the addition of 116 to 
the church membership. The preaching 
during all these meetings was by Pastor 
Charles F. Stevens, and L. B. Conrad 
of Bloomington, Ill, had charge of the 
music. 


—J. E. Lynn, of Loveland, Colo, 
Church is preaching a series of sermons 
on “What the War Is Teaching.” A 
series of evangelistic meetings was re- 
cently closed at Loveland, with R. A. 
Schell, “. _Boulder, preaching, and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. M. Howe, of Perry, Ia., lead- 
ing in music. Twenty accessions to 
the membership are reported; still more 
important, the church life was broadened 


and deepened in many respects. There 
have been additions at every service 
since the meetings closed. Seven per- 


sons came forward on Easter day. 


—The Foreign Society reports that 
there have been more orders for Chil- 
dren’s Day supplies than ever before for 
the same dates. 


—H. Maxwell Hall, of Broad street, 
Columbus, Ohio, was one of the official 
delegates to the meeting of the National 
Temperance Council, at Washington, D. 
C., on March 28 and 29. 


—S. G. Inman has an article in the 
Missionary Review of the World on “A 
Continental Program for South Amer- 
en,” 


THE CHRI 


—Peter Ainslie will be the chief 
speaker this year at the -Southern Cali- 
fornia convention. 

—Roy Rutherford, of Paducah, Ky., 
First church, reports that the records 
show that the Christian Endeavor So- 
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ciety of this church stands second in effi- 
ciency in the state and twelfth in the 
Southland. 

—C. G. Kindred, of Englewood, Chi- 
cago, is in a meeting with C. W. Cum- 
mings and the church at Janesville, Wis. 





The Congress at St. Louis 


A small group of teachers and pastors, 
with a sprinkling of thoughtful laymen, 
gathered at St. Louis last week to enjoy 
the sessions of the Disciples’ Congress. 
The Union Avenue Church was the meet- 
ing place. Most of the delegates present 
stayed at the Hamilton hotel, near by, 
and thus increased their opportunities 
for close fellowship, a feature of all such 
gatherings, which is by no means the 
least attractive or important. 

With but few changes the program, as 
previously announced in THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY, was carried out. The discus- 
sions were lively and earnest. The 
themes considered dealt with issues vital 
in the thinking and practice of Disciples 
of Christ and of all Christian people. 
B. A. Abbott, pastor of the entertaining 
church, brought to the visitors a warmth 
of hospitality that is characteristic of 
him and added to the discussions his own 
rich and helpful views. Graham Frank, 
pastor at Liberty, Mo., was the president 
of the Congress. Among the problems 
discussed, was that of the teaching of 
the Bible to college students. Prof. W. 
C. Gibbs of the Bible College of Mis- 
souri read an extraordinarily comprehen- 
sive paper dealing with the entire college 
situation of the United States and show- 
ing how completely the teaching of the 
Bible and religion by experts has been 


shelved. President R. H. Crossfield of 
Lexington, Ky., reviewed Dr. Gibbs’ pa- 
per. 


Secretary H. H. Peters of the Illinois 
Christian Missionary Society, read an 
able paper which argued for the recon- 
struction of our Disciples’ convention 
system by the holding of a national con- 
vention every three or four years and 
the creation of eight regional conven- 
tions to be held annually except in the 
year of the national gathering. He pro- 
posed regional secretaries and would 
have such secretaries and the present 
state secretaries represent all the organ- 
ized interests of the brotherhood instead 
of, as state secretaries do now, the state 
mission work only. Mr. Peters’ argu- 
ment made a deep impression and the 
active discussion revealed a pretty gen- 
eral agreement with the main outline of 
his plan. President F. W. Burnham of 
the American Society was not present, 


but sent a written review of Mr. Peters’ 
paper, taking issue in the main with the 
plan proposed. 

In a remarkable review of “Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through,” Prof. W. J. 
Lhamon of Drury College dealt with the 
problem of God and a suffering world. 
He gave a tolerant interpretation of Mr. 
H. G. Wells’ idea of a finite God, who 
is himself struggling with man and suf- 
fering with him, and working out the 
goal of the world from within the world 
rather than from the outside. 

The question of tithing was discussed 
by Secretary Bert Wilson of the For- 
eign Society. Mr. Wilson contended 
that it is a Christian duty to give one- 
tenth of one’s income to the Lord. Pro- 
fessor H. M. Garn of Culver-Stockton 
College voiced the objections to the 
tithing plan, while commending its good 
features. 

H. D. C. Maclachlan, pastor at Rich- 
mond, Va., read a vigorous paper on 
George Bernard Shaw, asking the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Shaw was a Christian. 
His paper provoked much discussion. 
Mr. Maclachlan set forth some facts con- 
cerning Shaw’s teachings, but left the 
answer to his question to be given by his 
audience. 

The subject of the 
Morrison on 
changed 


address by C. C. 
the opening evening was 
from a discussion of Latin 
America to “Present Day Confirmations 
of Disciples’ Ideals.” 

An invitation from Indianapolis to 
hold the next Congress there was pre- 
sented by C. H. Winders of Irvington 
Church, Indianapolis, and was accepted. 
There was much disappointment that the 
secretary of the Congress, Dr. F. E. 
Lumley of the College of Missouri could 
not attend. 








Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. 
Order Now. Finest quality and most 
satisfactory in every way. Order by 
size of boot. 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 B. 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Factory Rebuilt Like New $52.50 «fa 


The word “rebuilt” has been abused and misused until it has become a meaningless trade term 


When we rebuild a Fox T iter, we take it all to pieces, re-nickel the 
xe Frame and replace all worn ts with new ones. 
the Typewriter do this rebuilding and do the work just as good 


40% NEW PARTS AND THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE 
e rebuilt er Model — just like i 52.50. These have 
——e ee Ly etia By ow bag Reg try ee any kind of t pe. 
spacers, two-color ribbons, complete with instruction ¢ 
he chose pense hn comb es aowenm, ond te lave ast 7 
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parts. 
Send amount spare, from $1.00 up, as a first payment, and pay the palnes 
5.00 menthly ety discount for all cash. Purchaser must pay transportation. If $10.00 
will include FREE a Fox Solid Oak Typewriter Table 
aye inclese any amount you can spar BE 
MENTION THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY FOR APRIL. 


1101-1151 Front Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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One of the privileges of 
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American Christian Missionary Society. 
It is your work, too. The work is grow- 
ing. Since March there has been a sixty 
per cent increase; the people are com- 
ing with their needs and problems. For 


Peters Studies Illinois Churches 


a secretary's 
he has of study- 


church had made this a community gath- 
ering and many people who do not hold 


’ 
portunity 


ng many types of church activity. Dur- membership with the church were pres- lack of equipment, and because I cannot 
ing the past ten days I have had some ent. The Sunday morning worship was give all my time to the work, must we 
ual advantages in this respect such as a good, strong, devout rural fail to live up to our full obligations and 


opportunity? One woman, the mother 


community always experiences. ~L. O. ! 
of five children, tells her friends that 


Lehman, of Eureka College, was with us 


A Suburban Church 























pastor 
hurch, six miles from Lawrenceville 
one of the best in the 
A. Scott, who recently returned 


whole coun- 


linois from Indianapolis, is the pas- 

The church has a good house of 
hip and parsonage and two acres 
ground Mr. Scott knows many 


about farming and savs he is go- 
do his part in raising a big crop 
year The reception was a great 
vit! the country side pres- 
delivered my 


Soul.” The 


entire 
evening | 


Saturday 
on “The Soil and the 


Our religion gives us our motives in 
life, but we leave our neighbors with- 
out any. Is it any wonder that old and 
young want to come to the mission, and 
after their play, social or industrial hour, 
want to sing the hymns that have in- 
spired and helped us? By extending to 
them an effectual sympathy and helping 
them in all their problems we give them 
hope and assurance. As one woman, a 
mother, said: “Now I know that there 
is a God, and He hears my prayers.” 

I am supported in this field by the 





in Sunday morning. March 25. I wor- in the morning service and we divided “Miss Merrill is the best friend I have.” 
shipped with the church at Evanston time. This church has fellowship with It should be made possible for me to 
This is a suburban church. just celebrat- Eureka College. Leslie Wolfe, mission- go out in the community and form such 
ing its twenty-first anniversary. O. F ary in the Philippine Islands; C. L. Or- relationships with many others. In our 
! un has been pastor for ten years gan, general evangelist, and Mrs. Roches-_ district there are thousands who never 
The zg tl the church in numbers ter Irwin, who with her husband is en- have been able to press through the 
has been slow, but steady The Sunday gaged in evangelistic work, received throng and touch the hem of some heal- 
school verages one hundred and the their religious inspiration in this their ing garment. What am I to do? What 
regation numbers one hundred and home church will you do? 
hitty They have one of the best corner 
iota in the city, The lot alone is worth A County Seat Church Communi Servi 
$10,000. They have a good brick church, Sunday evening was spent with the The Peerless = 
which As erected with the hope that Lawrenceville church Lawrenceville is i te 
in time they would build a large struc- the county seat of Lawrence county and 
t und use the present edifice for @ has been made rich by flowing oil wells 
iris! ust The people are self-sac- We have a strong church here and it is 
rif g, devoted and worshiptul The doing a great service both at home and 
morning service was one of the richest abroad. The Sunday school is large and 
it has been my privilege to attend Mr active; the missionary offerings are good 
Jordan stands high in Evanston and is TT. E. Tomerlin is near the end of his 
active in all the good things among our second year with the church ard the 
pe ‘ other religious b« dies, aS prospects are good for a long and pros- 
well in Evanston and greater Chicago perous pastorate. In addition to his 
A Larger City Church work in Lawrence ville he has held good 
meetings at St. Francisville, Allendale 
On Sunday evening of tl e same date, and Sumner since taking the work here. 
swe! : an —s nt « 7 trom yo Thus in a period of ten days the sec- } 
et met with them. jO- retary has had the opportunity of study- 
liet is a city of fifty thousand, in a sec- ing our work in a rich suburb, an ag- Send fer cur complete elveutar 
é I state where we are not gressive industrial city, a substantial Disciples Publication Society { 
g. The church has had a checkered village, the open country, and in a sturdy 700 E. 40th St. Chicago, Ill. — 
areer Until recently they had two county seat. In all five places the signs 
mal gregations, due to a division point in the right direction. The folks = 
f the First church several ae iead a are filled with hope and without a doubt . 
ithe two congregations Nave united ant rood « Ss re before > 2S 
a ee ee ae good days are before us. H. H. Perers, Collection Plates 
They have a new building, lo- *; fe 
un attractive part of the city CHICAGO’S RUSSIAN CHRISTIAN 
rch is extended a call to L MISSION 
t. Thomas, who will likely accept the BertTHA MERRILL, 
Community Visitor, Chicago Russian 
A Village Church Mission and Social Center 
Monday night following, the “IT came not to be ministered unto, but to 
St. Joseph gave a reception to minister.” “Inasmuch as ye do it unto the 
w preacher, Guy L. Zerby, who  Jeast of these, my children, ye do it unto 
ntly came there from Donovan St me.” 
ten miles east of Champaign- Is it not wonderful to think that we 
the seat of the University of have this obligation and opportunity? 
| in the midst of our nu- We must not underestimate these neigh- WOODEN COLLECTION PLATES 
§ strengtt It is one of our bors of ours; we must judge them, not IMITATION BLACK WALNUT. 
village churches and Mr by the unattractiveness of the shell of Imitation walnut, velvet lined; 10 
provin himself a capable outward appearance, but by the kernel inches in diameter, Price, $1.25 each. 
e church has a large number of ambition, energy, idealism and hope 12 inches in diameter, $1.50 each. Ex- 
ea business men of the town that controls their lives They come pressage extra. 
f the l-to-do farmers of giving “— Me their all; and what do 
atenton It has much wealth and we give back to them? They are seek- 
tre many indications of more lib- ing freedom and the true life. Are we Ak, — a 
giving to missionary enterprises as a —_ — know the secret, help- Oak, hollow rim, velvet lined; 10 P 
secretary gladly es ~ = — eh Dgeed bg ~' tie — ~~ inches in diameter, a handsome plate. 
of the St. Joseph church to de- ’ o oO, ondition tha ; 2 . i , 
iddress on the occasion of this will relate would never have happened. a $2.50 coh 5 a 
ption and enjoyed the good things The little boy had died and I knew that tra : ' |! 
evening’s fellowship the funeral would be at the church. I 4 
ske othe , c P 
A Strong Rural Church Cee Ortheeines Where the church (a 1) QUARTEREDOAK AND BLACK WAL- 
Friday following I went to Alli- know. She had lived here forty-seven NUT HOLLOW RIM COLLEC- 
pros cago fa a - . "a TION PLATES. 
n Lawrence county, for the recep- years, but she had never been to the 
f the new This is a coun- church A finer grade plate, made of light, 


quartered oak, or solid black walnut, 
plush lined. The rim is hollow, gi a 
rich appearance. Two sizes, 10 inches 
in diameter, $2.50 each; expressage ex- 
tra. 12 inches in diameter, $3.00 each; 
expressage extra. 
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OUR ATTACK UPON THE CITIES 


In U. S. and Canada there are 131 cities of 50,000 population or over. 
In 90 of these (68.4 


Inform the churches 
Distribute the Budget 


%) the American Society has fostered Churches. 


Not one city of 50,000 population or more, west of Pittsburgh, 
has been overlooked. The Disciples have churches in every one. 


In 33 cities of 50,000 population (3624%) the Disciples have no church. 


These are all east of Pittsburgh. 13 have a population of 100,000 or more. 


Help this great Home Missionary Agency in its work of foster- 
ing churches in strategic centers 


Remember the May offering 


—Address— 


Send for supplies now 


| THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A practical and inexpensive board 
with which comparative records may 
be made. Is of ash. Size, 30 inches high, 
21 inches wide, 3-4 inch thick. The fol- 
lowing cards and figures make up the 
outfit: Register of Attendance and 
Collection, Register of Attendance and 
Offering, Number on the Roll, Atten- 
dance Today, Attendance a Year Ago 
Today, Collection Today, Offering To- 
day, Collection a Year Ago Today, 
Offering a Year Ago Today, Collection 
Last Sunday, Offering Last Sunday, 
Attendance Last Sunday, Hymns, 
Record Collection, Record Offering, 
Record Attendance, Psalm. Also six 
each, of figures 1 to 0, inclusive. Let- 
ters and figures are white on black 
background, 3 5-8 inches high. 

‘ Price, $3.00. Delivery Extra. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
yoo East goth St. Chicago, Til. 
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A New Series of Historical 
Maps . 


For Sunday Schoels, Bible Classes and Individ- 
ual Students 
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Because of the combined attractiveness, ac- 
curacy, adaptability, compactness and 
cheapness of these Sapa. the series should 
find a place promptly the classrooms of 
every progressive Sunday School. e 

The maps, both in detail of drawing and coloring, 
are superb, Size, about 17x25 inches. Not 
sold separately. Complete set mounted on 
wooden roller, to fiton music stand tripod. 
The low price of $5.00 includes maps, tri 
boxing and delivery charges in continenta) 
United States. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 East Fortieth Street, 
CHICAGO 











Wall Charts 
For Elementary Grades 


In Bible Literature no more im- 
portant compositions have been written 
which are absolutely necessary to be in- 
grafted in the heart than the follow- 
ing: The Lord’s Prayer. The Ten Com- 
mandments. The Beatitudes. The 
Books of the Bible. The 23d Psalm. 

The Eilers editions are printed on the 
best material, with the largest, clearest 
letters that can be read the greatest 
distance, making them superior to any 
other. In ordering specify Eilers edi- 
tions sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

The Lord’s Prayer 37x57. Red border, 
large letters that can be read from 40 
to 60 feet. Map Paper Cloth back on 
Rollers, $1.50; on Linen Finish, $1.00. 

The Ten Commandments and Sum- 
mary. Eilers large Type Edition, 37x60, 
beautiful, clear letters. Red line border 
and headings. Paper, cloth back with 
rollers, $2.00. On Linen Finish Cloth, 
$1.25. Eilers. Large Edition, 60x85. 
Mounted, $5.00; on Muslin, $2.50. 

The Books of the Bible. Size, 37x60. 
Arranged in regular order, yet divided 
so as to show the Pentateuch, the His- 
torical Poetical and Prophetical Books, 
etc. Map Paper Cloth Back, on Rollers, 
$2.00; on Linen Finish Cloth, $1.00. 

The Beatitudes 37x60. Eilers Large 

pe Edition. Paragraphs Alternating 
in red and black print, for responsive 
service. Mounted like map, $2.00. Lin- 
en Finish Cloth, $1.00. 

The a3rd Psalm. 37x57 large, black 
letters. Map Paper, Mounted like Map, 
@x.50. Om Linen Finish Cloth, $1.00. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
yoo E goth St., Chicago. 




























































1,000 COPIES SOLD 





IN KANSAS CITY ALONE 








Dr. Burris A. Jenkins’ Popular Volume 


“The Man in the Street 
and Religion” 


A book containing the Kansas City preacher’s message and his 


personal philosophy of life. 

















One of the livest and most readable 
statements of modern faith which the pres- 
ent year has brought forth. The following 
extract from the first chapter suggests the 
point of view and atmosphere of this 
fascinating book: 


“To look upon the seething mass of men in the 
city streets, or on the country side, the navvy in 
the ditch or on the right-of-way, the chauffeur 
and the engine man, the plumber and the pluto- 
crat, the man with the hoe and the man with the 
quirt, the clerk and the architect, the child of the 
silver spoon and the child of the rookery, and to 
declare that all alike are religious, naturally re- 
ligious, seems a daring stand to take. But that 
is the precise position to which we are beginning 
to come.” 





Price $1.25 (plus postage) 


Order now, inclosing remittance, and book will be sent immediately. 








The Christian Century Press 


700 E. 40th Street os Chicago 




















